THE SERVICES OF THE FRONTIER MERCHANT 
By Lewis E. ATHERTON 


In the late 1830’s John Beauchamp Jones — sometimes listed 
under the pen name of Luke Shortfield — engaged in merchan- 
dising at Arrow Rock, Missouri, a village on the Missouri River 
some two hundred miles above St. Louis.’ For him merchandis- 
ing was but a means to accumulate sufficient wealth to sustain a 
literary career. His lack of interest in business for its own sake, 
however, did not blind him to the significant part which mer- 
chants were playing in the transformation of western society, 
for in the preface of his book, The Western Merchant, he stressed 
the services performed by the mercantile class: 


The merchants of the West, and particularly of the Far West, con- 
stitute a distinct class of society. This class is not only important from 
its numbers, but powerful and influential from its intelligence, enter- 
prise, and wealth. ... He [the merchant] is a general locum tenens, 
the agent of everybody! And familiar with every transaction in his 
neighborhood. He is 2 counselor without license, and yet invariably con- 
sulted, not only in matters of business, but in domestic affairs. Parents 
ask his opinion before giving their consent to their daughters’ mar- 
riages; and he is always invited to the weddings. He furnishes the 
nuptial garments for both bride and groom, and his taste is both 
consulted and adopted. Every item of news, not only local, but from a 


1 William B. Napton, Past and Present of Saline County, Missouri (Indianapolis, 
1910), 314. Armistead Gordon’s biography of Jones in the Dictionary of American 
Biography (New York, 1928-36), X, 182-183 omits all mention of his mercantile career. 
Napton’s identification of Jones as a pioneer merchant adds great value to Jones’s 
writing on western merchandising by establishing the fact that the author was act- 
ually engaged in the mercantile trade. 

The urge to write accentuated Jones’s appreciation of details which would enliven 
any theme he might undertake. At the same time this purpose marred his efforts 
since he continually strove for effect, a feature which helps to explain the lack of 
attention accorded him by historians who perhaps have tended to disregard what 
appears a too florid account. Not content to record his observations in a straight- 
forward manner, Jones dressed up his scenes and characters; consequently his de- 
scriptions often impress students as merely costume pieces, In reality he came very 
close to reporting the frontier life of his time as it existed, 
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distance, — as he is frequently the postmaster, and the only subscriber 
to the newspaper — has general dissemination from his establishment, 
as from a common center; and thither all resort, at least once a week, 
both for goods and for intelligence.” 


The records of the time fully support this estimate; but the ebul- 
lient language which Jones employed suggests overstatement. 
Regarded as an eulogy of the western merchant, his description 
has received little notice; and in the years since the publication 
of his book, students of western history have neglected the leads 
he provided. In consequence, the services of the mercantile class 
in transforming western society have received only minimum at- 
tention. 

On the other hand, historians of the West have established 
beyond doubt the great influence of that section in the making of 
America. They have plotted the successive waves of migration 
and have given a generalized picture of the type of individuals 
constituting each wave. The work has been done so thoroughly 
that every American can visualize the life and dress of the 
groups that conquered America. The American Indian, the ex- 
plorer, the hunter and trapper, the pioneer mother — all these, 
and more, have been given reality by the historian. With the 
ending of the frontier in the eighties American interest seemed 
to concentrate with renewed vigor on the last of the popular 
frontier characters, the American cowboy, and he has received 
marked attention as the last representative of a romantic phase 
of American history. 

Only when one considers the highest type of civilization these 
frontier classes could erect does the full significance of Jones’s 
emphasis on the mercantile class become apparent. If the story 
of the frontier is to be told solely in terms of classes like the cow- 
boy and the farmer the process of transforming such an area into 
a modern specialized community will remain a closed book. At 
one period or another all America was in the pioneer stage. How 
the transition to a specialized economy occurred has not been 
studied, and the story of this transition should prove as valuable 
as the descriptions of other western developments in explaining 

2 Luke Shortfield, The Western Merchant (Philadelphia, 1849), preface. 
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American life. When told it will be in terms of the merchant 
class and professional groups — lawyer, doctor, and teacher. 

Jones’s estimate of the services of the mercantile group grew 
out of his experiences in Missouri in the late thirties. James 
Hall held the same view as a result of his own observations in 
Ohio in the forties, contending that the prosperity of the West 
was due in large part to the mercantile class. Hall felt that mer- 
chants had been criticized and neglected by those who swayed 
the political power of the country, and suggested that more 
emphasis be placed on education and culture as a means of les- 
sening any prejudice against the power of mercantile wealth. 
He wanted merchants to concentrate less on money-making; but 
their wealth, social standing, and leadership in community chari- 
ties and kindred enterprises was fully recognized in his dis- 
cussion of their problems.* He did not doubt their importance; 
he did feel that they might do more in the way of seeking public 
approbation. 

In a description of the West as early as 1817 E. P. Fordham 
had expressed similar views. He pictured western society as com- 
posed of four classes: the hunters who lived by the rifle; the 
first settlers who did some hunting, but devoted most of their 
time to farming; the true farmers and the enterprising men from 
Kentucky and the Atlantic states who founded towns and trade, 
speculated in land, and began the fabric of society; and a fourth 
class of old settlers, who were really the third class in its ma- 
turity.* This classification recognized both the complexity of 
western society and the modifying influence of the business and 
professional men. 

Fordham’s list also placed the different groups in the approx- 
imate order of their arrival on the frontier. Hunters, farmers, 
and land speculators naturally preceded the business classes, a 
market for their services being necessary to attract the latter. 
Thus, peddlers were the only source of merchandise until settle- 
ment became sufficiently large to justify merchants in perma- 


8 James Hall, The West: Its Commerce and Navigation (Cincinnati, 1848), 20-25. 

4Letter dated Shawanoe Town, Illinois Territory, November 15, 1817, in Elias P. 
Fordham Extracts from Letters, Manuscript book, Edward E. Ayer Collection (New- 
berry Library, Chicago). This work has been published under the editorship of Fred- 
eric A. Ogg, with the title, Personal Narrative of Travels (Cleveland, 1906). 
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nently locating at one place, unless the settler was willing to 
travel to distant markets for his goods. A traveler down the 
Mississippi River in 1833 commented on the presence of from 
ten to twenty flatboats at every village along the stream. Food- 
stuffs, brooms, cabinet-furniture, cider, plows, cordage, and 
similar articles from towns farther upstream, like Cincinnati, 
were offered for sale by these floating stores. If the market at 
one village proved too limited for the disposal of supplies it was 
an easy matter to move to other villages down the river. Such 
peddlers disposed of their boats when the goods had been sold 
and returned home by steamboat.° 

Other itinerant merchants served the scattered settlements 
located off the lines of water communication. Jared Warner pur- 
chased $324.71 worth of merchandise in Pittsburgh in 1834 and 
traveled over 1,000 miles between June and September in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois to dispose of his wares. Perhaps his migra- 
tory existence caused a quotation from the ‘‘Lady of the Lake’’ 
to have a special appeal, for he took the trouble to copy it in the 
Day Book which he carried on the trip: 


Like the dew on the mountain 
Like the foam on the river 

Like the bubble of the fountain 
Thou art gone, and forever.® 


His interest in poetry did not prevent him from prospering, 
however, as he opened a store at Canfield, Ohio, shortly after 
this peddling venture, later becoming a successful merchant in 
Wisconsin.’ As rapidly as density of population permitted, such 
men located definitely in one community. 

Inducements were frequently offered to merchants to settle 
in new towns. An elementary form of town life attracted pro- 
fessional men, and a store was the most important attribute of 
western towns. Real estate promoters, anxious to start a new 
town, realized the imperative necessity of attracting merchants 
and frequently offered town lots free to those agreeing to erect 


5 Emory R. Johnson et al., History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the 
United States (Washington, 1915), I, 242. 

6 Jared Warner, Book E, 1st Peddling Trip, June 12, 1834, Jared Warner Manu- 
script Collection, 1834-1880 (State Historical Society of Wisconsin). 

7 Jared Warner, Day Book, 1836-49 (State Historical Society of Wisconsin). 
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store buildings. The promoters’ advertisement in 1825 of the 
new Missouri River town of Rocheport listed the general ad- 
vantages of the new location, closing with the statement: 


And as it is the desire of the proprietors rather to promote improve- 
ments than to realize cash from the amount of sales, no lots will be 
sold except subject to certain improvements to be made within 18 
months from purchase, say at least a log house 18 by 20 feet, on each 
lot. To merchants or mechanics, who wish to become settlers & make 
extensive improvements, donations of Lots will be made.® 


In many cases merchants took the lead in establishing new towns, 
motivated either by the desire to follow the frontier trade west 
or to profit from the sale of town lots. Thus in 1836 David S. 
Lamme and David M. Hickman, Missouri merchants, joined a 
third individual in the purchase of one hundred and sixty acres 
of land bordering on Grand River and near the center of what 
is now Livingston County. The partners laid off twenty-five 
acres in lots and tried to establish a village called Jamestown. A 
store building was erected, to facilitate the development of the 
site, the group hoping to profit from the sale of lots if the new 
county seat should be established at their village. Spring Hill — 
once called Navetown —in the same county developed directly 
from the presence of the small store of Jesse Nave from 1836 to 
1848.° 

Doctors also appeared in new towns at an early date, but it 
was often difficult to differentiate between their merchandising 
activities and professional practise. Frequently they operated 
a drug store, which generally meant the sale of paints and glass 
as well as the practise of medicine. An advertisement of Doctors 
Crews and Benson of the town of Fayette, Missouri, in 1830 an- 
nounced that they were conducting a wholesale and retail drug 
store, with a large stock of drugs, paints, surgical instruments, 
and patent medicines.*? In 1822 Dr. Hutchison at Franklin, 
Missouri, combined the practise of medicine with the conduct of 
a general drug store.* Such men could well be classified as mer- 

8 Franklin Missouri Intelligencer, September 23, 1825. 

®L. T. Collier, ‘‘Livingston County Pioneer Settlers and Subsequent Events,’’ 
Missouri Historical Review (Columbia), VI (1912), 205. 


10 Columbia Missouri Intelligencer and Boone’s Lick Advertiser, August 7, 1830. 
11 Franklin Missouri Intelligencer, October 8, 1822, 
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chants in the early stages of transition to a specialized com- 
munity life. 

Lawyers of course preferred to settle at the capital of terri- 
tories and states and in county seat towns where legal business 
was more likely to develop. Even in these cities, however, they 
were likely to be outnumbered by the mercantile group. When 
in 1826 the editor of the Missouri Intelligencer moved his paper 
from Franklin to the new county seat town of Fayette, the lat- 
ter had three hundred inhabitants. The business and profes- 
sional population consisted of three physicians, two lawyers, 
two merchants, three tavern keepers, a turner and wheelwright, 
carpenters, cabinet makers, three saddlers, a silver smith, tailors, 
shoemakers, blacksmiths, masons, potters, and a painter.’* Most 
of the craftsmen sold directly the products which they produced 
and might well be classified as merchants for that reason. The 
preponderance of men engaged in trade was of course still great- 
er in towns where courts were not held. Consequently, the at- 
tempt to write the history of the business and professional 
groups might well begin with the mercantile classes and the rise 
of towns, branching out from that focal point to include the other 
groups. 

In analysing the western merchant it should be borne in mind 
that frontier conditions demanded a type of business more varied 
than that found in the East. Merchandising was only one of the 
merchant’s activities. Ninian Edwards of Illinois owned and 
supervised five stores in Illinois and three in Missouri, prac- 
tised law, engaged in farming and real estate speculations, oper- 
ated saw and grist mills, served as governor of Illinois while it 
was in the territorial stage, and as governor and United States 
Senator after Illinois entered the Union as a state. In the four 
volumes of his correspondence only a few letters were devoted 
to storekeeping.** Joseph Hertzog of Philadelphia confined him- 
self to storekeeping and commission sales in his native city; but 
as soon as he established his nephew, Christian Wilt, in business 
at St. Louis his interests expanded so much that he complained: 

12 Fayette Missouri Intelligencer, June 29, 1826, 

18 Ninian W. Edwards, Life and Times of Ninian Edwards (Springfield, 1870), 


241-243. See also Edwards Papers, 1808-32, Vols. 48-51 inclusive of the Autograph 
Letter Series (Chicago Historical Society). 
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‘*My head is fomenting, so many projects laid up one after the 
other that I forget the half of them.’’ The store had been in 
operation only a short time in 1811 before he wanted Wilt to 
obtain a tract of land that would be suitable for a sawmill and 
another tract for the location of a distillery. He had heard of a 
coal mine close to St. Louis and on the river bank. Wilt must 
buy it, even if he had to purchase additional land to close the 
deal. Cash was scarce, but payments could be made in install- 
ments or in goods from Wilt’s store in St. Louis. Plans were 
under way for a red lead factory and the nephew was asked to 
gather data on that industry. In addition to all this he was to 
watch for bargains in real estate.** During the remainder of the 
time he was free to look after his store. 

The firm of James and Robert Aull at Lexington, Missouri, 
operated stores there and at Liberty, Richmond, and Independ- 
ence, Missouri, in the thirties. In addition they owned and oper- 
ated a grist mill, flour mill, and hemp factory, invested in river 
steamboats, and exported farm crops.* Jared Warner at Mill- 
ville, Wisconsin, engaged in trade, lumbering, and farming.”* 
As exporters of farm produce such merchants departed from a 
limited conception of their function as retailers of manufactured 
goods, but in so doing they enabled farmers to devote more time 
to the now primary object of producing a surplus of agricultural 
products for sale. Varied interests were the rule rather than 
the exception, and in this respect merchants were conforming to 
the pattern of western life; but their activities were of such a 
nature that other residents of their communities were able to 
specialize to a greater degree than had formerly been the case. 
As a result, the western merchants speeded up the process of 
developing a modern economy by remaining entrepreneurs of 
varied interests when they first entered a pioneer community. 

As a citizen of the small western villages, which he helped to 
create, the merchant’s first, and most obvious, service was as a 
retailer of manufactured goods and groceries. In this capacity he 


14 Joseph Hertzog to Christian Wilt, April 30, 1811, Joseph Hertzog MSS., 1811- 
15 (Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis). 

15 Lewis E. Atherton, ‘‘James and Robert Aull—A Frontier Missouri Mercan- 
tile Firm,’’ Missouri Historical Review, XXX (1935), 3-27. 

16 Jared Warner, Day Book, 1836-49. 
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offered escape from the self-sufficient stage in which the com- 
munity lived when he first appeared. In his varied stock of dry- 
goods, hardware, groceries, and drugs was the power to liberate 
the resident of the West from the necessity of being a jack of all 
trades and a master of none. For example, C. B. Fletcher at 
Vandalia, Illinois, in 1826 advertised drygoods, hardware, crock- 
ery, and groceries.’” When such a store appeared in a new com- 
munity farmers no longer found it imperative to spin their own 
clothing, to rely on handmade, crude tools, or even to produce 
all the foodstuffs essential to existence. They were now able to 
concentrate on the production of those crops which offered the 
greatest return on the investment. 

If the merchant had been satisfied to stop with this service the 
West would have taken a much longer time to reach economic 
maturity than proved to be the case. Money was scarce, and the 
most bountiful supply of goods was worthless without some 
medium of exchange. Banks and a market for western crops 
would solve the problem, but neither existed in the early com- 
munities. In this situation the merchant had no choice but to 
assume the double function of banker and dealer in agricultural 
crops. 

The simplest and most pleasant banking operation consisted 
of caring for the funds of farmers who feared to keep their 
money at home. J. M. D. Burrows of Davenport, Iowa, regularly 
received money on deposit from his customers in the forties, the 
services ending only with the appearance of a bank in that town. 
Customers withdrew the money as needed or took it out in goods, 
the merchant profiting both from the additional sales and the 
use of the money as capital on which to operate.’* Here the usual 
process was reversed, however. As a rule the merchant supplied 
the capital for business operations and rare indeed was the cus- 
tomer who had a balance in his favor at a store. 

Storekeepers obtained credit from eastern wholesale houses 
without great difficulty, the usual terms being six months’ credit, 
payable in twelve, with interest ranging from six to ten per cent 
after the first six months.’ Papers of western merchants indi- 


17 Vandalia Illinois Intelligencer, April 6, 1826. 


is J. M. D. Burrows, Fifty Years in Iowa (Davenport, 1888), 29. 
19 Shortfield, Western Merchant, 119-121. 
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cate the great extent to which credit was asked in the East. For 
example, E. D. Sappington and his various partners in Missouri 
invariably bought on time. Early in Sappington’s career as a 
merchant S. and J. Tarns of Philadelphia credited him for a 
large bill of glassware, as did Montelius and Fuller of the same 
city for a drygoods order totaling $1,200. The arrangement was 
a note payable in six months after the first six months of grace 
had elapsed. Sappington’s orders in Philadelphia in 1835 ex- 
ceeded $3,500, credit being extended for six months without in- 
terest, the notes bearing interest for the next six months if not 
paid before. In some cases this merchant paid six months inter- 
est in advance, realizing that the note would run for the full 
twelve months. This, for example, was done in a bill purchased 
from Everly and Rees at Philadelphia in 1832.” 

Such a credit system allowed twelve months in which to make 
remittances for eastern goods, and in turn influenced the credit 
policy of western shopkeepers. Customers were allowed credit 
for six months, but were expected to settle their accounts twice 
a year, January first and June first being the usual time for such 
settlements. Jones spoke of the practise of giving customers six 
months time on accounts and then requiring a note bearing ten 
per cent interest as being the usual way of handling accounts not 
paid within the period. Thus Perry Wilson and Company at Ft. 
Madison in Iowa Territory arranged with a Mr. Webster to 
trade with them and pay his account twice a year. The agree- 
ment specified that if the payment were in produce it must be 
made early enough to permit shipment before navigation closed 
for the winter.” In this way the mercantile classes were able to 
operate in part on eastern capital, and in turn permitted their 
customers to share in the resulting benefits. As money was scarce 
in the West the mercantile credit system did much to facilitate 
trade. 

Furthermore, the merchant soon realized the need for banks. 
Many bought their goods directly in the eastern cities, a practise 

20 Memoranda of purchases of E. D. Sappington and various partners, Governor 


M. M, Marmaduke Manuscript Collection (State Historical Society of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia). 

21 Perry Wilson and Company, ‘‘ Blotter 1842-43,’’ entry in back of book, Perry 
Wilson and Company Manuscript Collections (Historical, Memorial, and Art Depart- 
ment of Iowa, Des Moines). 
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which called for annual remittances of large sums of money to 
those centers. An estimate of the percentage of merchants who 
bought goods in the East is difficult to make. That the number 
was large, however, is attested by the frequency of advertise- 
ments announcing the return of a merchant with goods bought in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, or New York markets. Storekeepers 
located in the Mississippi Valley generally visited the East 
sometime near the first of the year in order to get their goods 
home in time for the spring trade. The trip was expensive, kept 
a merchant away from his store for a month or six weeks, and 
involved many difficulties. For example, the Fayette Missouri 
Intelligencer, on March 27, 1829, reported the troubles of the 
steamboat ‘‘Talma,’’ which caught on fire while transporting a 
cargo of merchandise valued at $150,000 from Pittsburgh to St. 
Louis. In order to prevent the total loss of the vessel and its con- 
tents the crew chopped a hole in the bottom of the ‘‘Talma’’ and 
allowed the boat to sink in the shallow water near the bank. The 
hole was then caulked and the water pumped out, the ‘‘Talma’’ 
proceeding on to St. Louis under its own power. The vessel was 
submerged only a little more than two hours, but groceries and 
drygoods suffered considerable damage from the muddy river 
water. The goods had been destined for merchants at Lexington, 
Chariton, Franklin, and other places on the upper Missouri, and . 
the disaster seriously injured the business of the firms involved. 
Some had to make a second journey to the East to replenish their 
stocks; some were involved in litigation and expense connected 
with the collection of claims against insurance companies; and 
all were injured by the failure to obtain a supply of merchan- 
dise in time to share in the spring trade with other merchants 
who had escaped the disaster. 

But eastern markets had certain well defined advantages over 
western wholesale centers, and for the larger merchants these 
seemed to outweigh the difficulties involved in purchasing goods 
at such a distance from home. Close contacts with European 
firms permitted seaboard wholesalers to undersell western com- 
petitors. Liberal credit terms, close attention to the needs of 
customers, and larger stocks of goods from which to make selec- 
tions added to the supremacy of the eastern firms. With such 
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advantages in their favor it is easy to understand why they drew 
storekeepers from the farthest reaches of the frontier. 

But whether he purchased in eastern or western markets, 
a storekeeper living in a village without banking facilities 
had to send paper money through the mails to the larger 
western cities in order to purchase bills of exchange with 
which to make his remittances. The uncertainty of the mails 
made the transfer of money by that means extremely hazardous. 
To lessen the risk bills were frequently cut in two and the sep- 
arate parts sent in different mails. If one mail was lost the money 
could still be redeemed by presenting the remaining half to the 
bank which had issued it. Even more of a problem was the trans- 
fer of specie. This often was moved to the larger cities in the 
wagons of freighters or concealed in shipments of produce. In 
January of 1830 James Aull of Lexington, Missouri, concealed 
nine hundred Mexican dollars in the heads of various barrels of 
freight, marking the barrels in such a way that his agents in St. 
Louis could identify the ones containing money when the steam- 
boat carrying the shipment reached that port.” Such difficulties 
convinced merchants of the value of banks and many of them 
ultimately entered the banking field. An investigation of the lives 
of one hundred and forty merchants, chosen at random from 
biographical encyclopedias for the states of Missouri, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Kentucky, showed that fourteen per 
cent of them ultimately transferred from merchandising to bank- 
ing.”* This was due in part to the fact that men originally en- 
gaged in more general enterprises could specialize as the West 
became more settled, but the difficulties faced by such men in the 
early days of storekeeping contributed to the realization of the 
need for financial institutions. 

The barter system employed by the merchants to dispose of 
their goods also helped to ease the money situation. Farmers 
exchanged their crops for groceries and drygoods, thereby es- 
eaping the necessity of purchasing with currency. Furs, meats, 
wheat, beeswax, flax, hemp, honey, whiskey, ginseng —- anything 


22 James Aull, Letter Book B, James and Robert Aull Manuscript Collection (Lex- 
ington, Mo., Historical Society). 

23 The United States Biographical Dictionary and Portrait Gallery of Eminent and 
Self-Made Men (Chicago, 1877-83), volumes for various states. 
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of value, could be exchanged at the neighborhood store for goods. 
Only through this means was the storekeeper able to dispose of 
his wares to a population that lacked ready cash with which to 
buy. 

Mercantile account books reveal the prevalence of this method 
in settling accounts. James Aull’s store at Independence, Mis- 
souri, received payment from Aaron Overton by three barrels of 
whiskey at eleven dollars and thirty-three cents a barrel, and 
two more at a slightly higher price; another customer paid in 
beeswax. A third received credit for tow linen at the rate of 
twenty-five cents a yard. Another account was settled by tallow 
and country sugar. Oak planking and scythe stones released 
other customers from the burden of debt.** Jared Warner at 
Millville, Wisconsin, received payment from Moses Hicklin in 
cash, pork, and flour; Benjamin Brown paid in wheat and flour; 
Samuel Rosecrants paid part of his bill in wheat and gave a 
note for the remainder; John Bureingame paid by working for 
Warner, by one coonskin, and by rafting and boating.” Elisha 
and Gilbert Read at Chicago received payment from Abnor Bris- 
tol in cash and a whipple-tree; Walter Chambers paid in wood 
and wheat; Ebenezer Ford butchered hogs for the Reads; Hamil- 
ton Dickerson made a pair of pantaloons; John Mack paid with 
three and a half barrels of cider, and Mr. Perry settled his ac-. 
count with ‘‘pease.’’ 

All over the West this pattern of bartering goods for produce 
was practised, the merchant serving as a middleman to a much 
greater extent than is the case today. The farm crops taken in 
exchange for goods were consigned to commission merchants in 
the larger western cities and in New Orleans, the proceeds from 
the sale easing the merchant’s burden of obtaining the credits 
necessary to meet his bills to the eastward. 

When Burrows opened his store at Davenport, Iowa, in 1839, 
he was immediately faced with the problem of selling to a com- 
munity which lacked cash resources. The farmers had only wheat 


24 James Aull, Ledger (Lexington, Mo., Historical Society), beginning Independ- 
ence, Missouri, 1827. 

25 Jared Warner, Ledger, 1849-59 (State Historical Society of Wisconsin). 

26 Elisha and Gilbert Read, Account Book, 1818-59 (State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin). 
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and pork to pay for medicine, postage, groceries, and other need- 
ed supplies. Burrows had no choice but to enter the produce trade. 
By 1846 he had adopted the practise of advertising for farm 
produce, offering to pay one-half in cash, with the remainder to 
be applied on debts or goods at his store.”” A similar scheme was 
employed by merchants in other states. John Adams at Edwards- 
ville, Illinois, in 1832 was offering one dollar in merchandise or 
eighty-seven and one-half cents in cash for good castor beans. 
So anxious was he to obtain a supply that he was willing to ad- 
vance goods to responsible people until a crop could be har- 
vested.”* In Burrows’ case the practise proved so lucrative that 
ultimately he devoted most of his time to that phase of the busi- 
ness; but in general the western merchant engaged in the pro- 
duce trade only to the extent necessary to keep his business 
going, or in a situation where he saw an opportunity for imme- 
diate profit. The produce trade grew rapidly, and competition 
among commission houses for a share in the business caused the 
adoption of a policy of advancing money on goods placed with 
them for sale, a practise which facilitated the flow of money in 
the West. 

The value of this system to the western farmer is made ap- 
parent in a pitiful and indignant letter of a Missouri farmer to 
the editor of his county paper in 1821, a letter inspired by the 
refusal of Franklin, Missouri, merchants to take depreciated 
paper or farm crops in payment for goods.”® He berated the 
Franklin merchants for advising farmers to take their crops to 
New Orleans and exchange them for sound money with which to 
purchase goods. His father had warned him against the evil of 
running off to New Orleans with produce and leaving his farm 
to the whims of fortune in the interval. If four farmers did join 
together and get their pork ready by the middle of December 
they could not get it on board for New Orleans before the first 
of April. And apparently the dangers of navigating the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers were as nothing compared to the bewild- 
ering and fearful experiences waiting these rural people in New 


27 Burrows, Fifty Years in Iowa, 33-34, 64. 

28 Edwardsville Illinois Advocate, June 5, 1832. 

29 Letter signed, ‘‘a farmer,’’ to editor of Franklin Missouri Intelligencer, Sep- 
tember 25, 1821. 
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Orleans: bells ringing day and night; rumors of fever, plague, 
smallpox and death; thousands from Kentucky, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Missouri lining the shores with produce, and no 
one to buy. Then probably in the end a Franklin merchant, in 
New Orleans to purchase groceries, came along and bought the 
load for less than the expenses of the trip down the river. The 
four farmers returning home found their farms gone to wreck 
and only half a crop under way. The author was undoubtedly 
indulging in exaggeration, but such a trip was no light undertak- 
ing for an untraveled country farmer. 

The services of the merchants did not end with the marketing 
of the farmer’s crop. Many of them were interested in farming 
and operated farms of their own. Better read and more widely 
traveled than the average western farmer, they exhibited an in- 
terest in scientific farming and took the lead in fostering it. Solon 
Robinson, whom U. B. Phillips has called the most important 
agricultural writer in the North in the pre-civil war period, was 
a merchant in Indiana from 1836 to 1850. His store made him a 
small but satisfactory living during the period, but even then 
his chief interest was in scientific agriculture. His ‘‘Day Book’’ 
for the period was well kept, but interspersed between drygoods 
and grocery accounts he recorded his agricultural experiments.” 
Ultimately his interest in writing caused him to leave merchan- 
dising and move to New York City where he continued his work 
in behalf of agriculture. For fourteen years in Indiana he had 
an opportunity to expound his views on agriculture across the 
counter and through the medium of the papers. 

Ninian Edwards of Illinois had a choice collection of fruit 
trees, grape vines, and shrubbery on his farm and was much 
interested in improving the breed of livestock in the state.” Aull, 
Glasgow, and Compton, Missouri merchants, persuaded farmers 
in the territory bordering Grand River to start raising and 
grading tobacco, and in 1845 the crop in that vicinity was worth 


80 Solon Robinson, Account Book, 1840-53 (typewritten copy in possession of Her- 
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$400,000.** Jared Warner made various entries concerning ex- 
periments with fruit trees and grains in his Day Book for the 
years 1836 to 1849.% Through such activities the merchant 
aided in increasing the value of the yearly output in the West, a 
service of great significance in view of the fact that the balance 
of trade was always in favor of the Hast. 

Furthermore, the mercantile class played a prominent part 
in developing manufacturing. James Wier at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, owned and operated a rope walk and yearly sent large 
quantities of bagging and rope to Charleston and New Orleans 
in the South and to New York City. Through this means he was 
able to establish funds in eastern cities with which to meet his 
wholesale bills. Thus in 1811 Wier drew on a New York City 
firm for $3,000, payment to be made within one hundred and 
twenty days. Before that time had expired he had sent his 
eastern creditors a shipment of hemp, tobacco, and yarn.” 

The Lamme family of merchants operated stores at Liberty, 
Franklin, Columbia, and Independence, Missouri, in the twen- 
ties,** but they were also interested in manufacturing. In 1821 
William Lamme opened a tobacco manufactory with a partner 
at Franklin. An advertisement explained that they would be pre- 
pared to fill any order, and invited Missouri and Illinois mer- 
chants and those holding government contracts on the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers to call and examine their products. All 
tobacco produced by the firm would be branded so that a money- 
back guarantee might be followed." The same family opened a 
steam flour mill near Columbia in 1833."* These ventures proved 
more successful than the Lamme paper mill at Columbia, which 
lasted only a short while after its establishment in 1834. This 
attempt failed, apparently because of a limited market for paper 
in the surrounding territory. 

33 Editorial reprinted from the Glasgow (Missouri) Pilot in the Jefferson City 
(Missouri) Jefferson Inquirer, May 29, 1845. 

34 Jared Warner, Day Book, 1836-49, passim, 

85 Entry of September 1, 1811, in James Wier, Letter Book, 1805-16, Kentucky Man- 
uscripts, XXI, Draper Collection (State Historical Society of Wisconsin). 

36 Fayette Missouri Intelligencer, December 25, 1829, 

37 Franklin Missouri Intelligencer, November 20, 1821. 


38 Columbia Missouri Intelligencer, November 23, 1833. 
39 Ibid., December 27, 1834. 
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The Aull mercantile firm owned a rope walk at Liberty, Mis- 
souri. Operations were started in the autumn of 1829, with Aull 
shipping between 60,000 and 70,000 pounds of bale rope to New 
Orleans in the first year. The shipments increased in size in suc- 
ceeding years, with New Orleans as the chief market.*° In enter- 
prises of this type the merchant achieved his most advanced 
position in the pre-Civil War period. Goods from the Atlantic 
seaboard were bartered to the western farmer for his leading 
crop. The farm crop was then processed by the merchant, which 
enabled him both to reduce the bulk and increase the value before 
paying freighting charges. The commodity was often sold in the 
South, fulfilling the West’s place as the source of supply for the 
South in the three cornered trade so typical of that period. 
Through the process credit was built up in New Orleans, and 
this was transferred to the eastern cities to meet the wholesale 
bills which the merchants contracted in the winter months. 

While the mercantile group will be judged primarily on the 
basis of these material contributions to western life, they did 
perform certain services of a social nature, services generally 
credited wholly to the professional groups. Western stores con- 
stituted a social center for the farming classes and the store- 
keeper came into contact with such people much more frequently 
than did the lawyer, doctor, or preacher. Sometimes the mer- 
chant resented the fact that his store was used as a social center 
and advertised the loafers in the papers, as did a St. Louis mer- 
chant in 1825: 


Mr. Printer —I am a storekeeper, and am excessively annoyed by 
a set of troublesome animals, called Loungers, who are in the daily 
habit of calling at my store, and there sitting hour after hour, poking 
their noses into my business, looking into my books whenever they 
happen to lie exposed to their view, making impertinent inquiries about 
business which does not concern them, and ever and anon giving me 
a polite hint that a little grog would be acceptable. 

Do, Mr. Printer, give this an insertion; some of them may see it, 
and take the hint. If it should not, however, answer the purpose, I 
shall certainly be under the necessity of disposing of my goods the best 
way I may, shutting up my shop, mounting a Vide Poche Cart, and 


40 James Aull to Tracy and Wahrendorff, September 4, 1829, and id. to Breed- 
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erying ‘‘Marche donce,’’ take myself off to some more favored country 
where I shall not be bored to death by loungers. 
Yrs. T. Will Yardstock.** 


Others were less meddlesome, but none the less irritating. 
Around 1820, in Arrow Rock, Missouri, a fine, dignified old gen- 
tleman, who possessed a fireplace at home, spent considerable 
time loafing in one of the stores. Accustomed to a larger mark at 
which to aim his tobacco juice when at home, his aim was par- 
ticularly bad when shooting at the stove in the store which he 
favored with his presence. As a result, the clerk spent much time 
in cleaning after each visit of the ‘‘Colonel.’’ Finally, in desper- 
ation, he arranged for the clerk in a neighboring establishment 
to put in an appearance when the colonel was present, for the 
express purpose of spitting on the stove. The friend appeared 
according to schedule and performed his duty, the local clerk giv- 
ing him a ‘‘cussing”’ in front of the colonel for his carelessness, 
and telling him to use the spittoon or get out in the street. The 
colonel, however, failed to take the lesson to heart, and calmly 
continued his devastating work.” 

For regular customers, however, the merchant might keep a 
barrel of whiskey in the back room, with a tin cup tied at the 
side to provide every convenience.** If an illiterate farmer 
wanted a letter written or a remittance made to some distant 
point the storekeeper was asked to perform the service. If the 
farmer’s family brought a lunch along on the all day shopping 
trip it was served in the store, the proprietor being asked to 
share in the meal. The comments of one merchant show that the 
proprietors of frontier stores sometimes sensed the effect of a 
drab and lonesome existence on women in their localities: 


I have often seen a hard-worked country lady come into a store and 
inquire for all the handsomest goods in the stock, and admire them, 
comment on them, take out great strips of pretty patterns, and with her 
knotted fingers fold them into pleats and drape them over her plain 
skirt, her face illumined with pleasure at the splendor of such material 
could she wear it. It was really pathetic and deserving of sympathy. 
The love of what is beautiful was as intense in her soul as in that of 
418t. Louis Missouri Republican, September 12, 1825. 


42 Thomas C. Rainey, Along the Old Trail (Marshall, Mo., 1914), 49-50. 
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her more fortunate sister who could afford to wear it. Bright, har- 
monious colors, and fine fabrics, over which she would draw her tired 
hands ecaressingly, soothed and gratified her. Who could grudge her 
such a privilege? ** 
Storekeepers of this type helped to mitigate the bleakness of 
frontier existence for those who came before community life was 
fully developed. 

When all these services by the mercantile class are totalled — 
the building of towns, wholesaling and retailing, banking, the 
development of a market for farm crops, the promotion of agri- 
culture, and the start of manufacturing — they are seen to be 
of the same general significance. They were the services which 
had to be performed if the West was to pass from a self-sufficient 
economy to the stage of economic specialization. Without them 
an advanced economic order was impossible; with them the West 
rapidly worked itself out of the pioneer stage. It is because of 
their leadership in this transition period that the merchant class 
deserves a place in the story of the frontier. 


44 Rainey, Along the Old Trail, 64-65. 

















THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE PENDLETON 
PLAN 


By Cuester McA. Destier 


The Pendleton plan was the product of western sectionalism 
and factional politics in the Democratic party of Ohio. Within 
the latter the Civil War had produced new divisions. Aside from 
the War Democrats, who joined the Union party in 1861, three 
distinct Democratic factions appeared. These were an embittered 
‘*neace-at-any-price’’ element, a strong conservative faction, and 
a moderate peace group. Between them maneuvered a ring of 
Cincinnati politicians. Led by Washington McLean, party boss 
in Hamilton County, they controlled the Cincinnati Daily En- 
quirer, a most influential Democratic journal in the Northwest. 
Its publishers were motivated not only by personal and partisan 
considerations, but also by a desire to preserve Cincinnati’s 
river trade and southern market. After Vallandigham’s defeat 
in 1863 the Enquirer went over to the ultra peace faction. In 
1864, however, it came to terms with the moderates and conser- 
vatives in time to support the Democratic national ticket.’ 

Peace found the Enquirer somewhat discredited on account 
of its extreme opposition to the war. Leadership in the party 
passed to the conservative wing, under whom the Democrats 
regained much ground lost since 1862.? The perpetuation of war 
hatreds, however, and association with the ‘‘copperhead’’ ele- 
ment prevented them from carrying Ohio in 1866 when a poten- 
tial majority might have been rallied to the support of Andrew 
Johnson.* In these circumstances it was obvious that the De- 
mocracy could not hope to carry Ohio with issues that revived 


1 Charles R. Wilson, ‘‘The Cincinnati Daily Enquirer and Civil War Politics’’ 
(doctoral thesis, University of Chicago, 1934), 258-260, 263-265, 

2 Ibid., 348-349. 

8 Howard K. Beale, The Critical Year (New York, 1930), 388-390. The abortive 
effort of Alexander Long and. William M. Corry to lead a bolt of the ultras failed 
when Vallandigham remained in the Democratic party. Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, 
September 19, 1867; Wilson, ‘‘Cincinnati Daily Enquirer,’’ 347. 
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the passions of the war. Emphasis upon questions more vital to 
western sentiment was imperative if it was to return to power. 

A revival of sectional feeling in the Northwest furnished the 
opportunity. Western grievances in 1867 were largely economic, 
although southern reconstruction and the centralizing policy of 
Radical Republicans provoked a conservative reaction.* The war 
had left the Northeast in control of the nation’s banking, cur- 
rency, and public debt. Since specie and state banknotes had 
disappeared from circulation, the West suffered a chronic scare- 
ity of money as paper currency moved periodically to New York 
in payment of the debtor section’s balances.® Inadequate banking 
facilities and the introduction of short credits into business in- 
tensified the credit stringency west of the Alleghanies.* Hard 
times there, precipitated by a panic in London and general crop 
failures in the Northwest, increased the embarrassment caused 
by a centralized banking system.’ Frontier competition with 
older agricultural districts, rate manipulations by railroads 
under eastern control, high taxation, and elevation of the war 
tariff swelled the chorus of discontent.® 

Dissatisfaction with Radical fiscal policy developed early in 
the West. The greenbacks were popular there while the tax ex- 
empt privilege of the war bonds was criticized and national 
banks were regarded with hostility.* There the propaganda of a 

4 Robert McClelland to Alexander H. Stephens, April 23, 1867, Robert McClelland 
MSS. (Burton Historical Collection, Detroit) ; Beale, Critical Year, 388-390. 

5 Horatio Seymour MSS. (New York State Library), scrapbooks, XII, 7-8; Simeon 
Nash to John Sherman, December 7, 1865, John Sherman MSS. (Library of Congress), 
vol. 88, p. 20464; Nation (New York), VI (1868), 188, 227; Cincinnati Daily Ga- 
zette, January 1, 1869, 

6 Edward McPherson, A Handbook of Politics for 1868 (Washington, 1868), 373; 
Congressional Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 1876, 

7 John Bigelow MS. Diary (New York Public Library), May 12, 1866; Cincinnati 
Daily Gazette, January 1, 1867; Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, August 14, 17, 28, 1867; 
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group of paper money and cheap credit enthusiasts appealed 
strongly to farmers and laborers.*° In the face of this the Radi- 
cals undertook to fund the floating and short term debt, includ- 
ing the greenbacks, into long term, tax exempt bonds. By this 
means they hoped to secure an early return to specie payments.” 

Currency contraction, begun on April 16, 1866, failed to ac- 
complish the desired end.” Instead, it provoked a western pro- 
test that broadened into an attack upon the public debt and na- 
tional banking system. A huge long term funded debt was viewed 
there with apprehension. Currency contraction and a quick re- 
turn to specie payments, it was argued, would greatly enhance 
the value and burden of public and private obligations. At the 
same time it would precipitate a sudden decline in the price of 
agricultural produce. The Cincinnati Daily Gazette, a Radical 
organ, voiced these fears and pled for an alternative policy. Be- 
fore currency contraction and resumption were attempted, it 
argued, all of the war debt that had been contracted in depre- 
ciated currency should be redeemed in greenbacks. Twenty years 
would be ample time to achieve a return to specie payments.”* 
The editorials that developed this proposition were written by 
Samuel R. Reed. Later they were published in a pamphlet en- 
titled, The Currency and Finances: A Policy for the Present Ex- 
pansion of Currency, Trade & Public Debt.* Similar demands 
came from the East.** In the West, the extreme opponents of 
Radical finance were led by Henry Clay Dean, an ultra ‘‘peace’’ 
Democrat from Iowa. Dean denounced the national banks, the 
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bondholders, and New England. He called for an immediate issue 
of greenbacks large enough to pay the war debt at once.*® 

To the publishers of the Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, this situa- 
tion presented a golden opportunity. By a persistent appeal to 
the discontented coupled with attacks on bondholders and advo- 
cacy of Dean’s inflationary liquidation of the debt, they could 
capitalize sectional unrest and place themselves at the head of an 
irresistible movement to overthrow the Radical régime.’ Victory 
would reverse the Reconstruction policy. Cincinnati’s southern 
market and primacy in the West could then be regained.’* Suc- 
cess in Ohio would restore the Enquirer clique to its former in- 
fluence in the party. If the Northwest followed his lead, Washing- 
ton McLean could engage once more in the presidential game. 
Such motives probably led the Enquirer’s managers to abandon 
their conservative views upon the currency and national debt.’® 

On January 6, 1867, the Enquirer attacked the conservative 
wing of the Ohio Democratic party. Two days later, apparently, 
McLean urged Henry Clay Dean’s inflation scheme upon the 
party’s leaders without success at the Ohio State Democratic 
Convention.” Allen G. Thurman was nominated for governor 
under the aegis of the conservative and moderate factions. The 
platform was concerned with constitutional questions to an 
unusual degree.** When George H. Pendleton opened the 
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state campaign in a masterly, oration at Urbana, April 25, 1867, 
he listed the inflated currency as one of the nation’s grievances 
against the Radicals.” 

Undiscouraged, the Enquirer appealed to the people over the 
heads of the conservatives.”* During February, March, April, and 
May it shrewdly identified itself with current resentment 
against the tariff, the national banks, and the contraction policy. 
Bondholders were attacked as a dangerous aristocracy and sec- 
tional antipathy to New England was played up.** Henry Clay 
Dean’s argument for immediate inflation and debt redemption 
was printed and discussed.”* In early June the editors inveigled 
the Cincinnati Commercial, an outstanding Radical journal, into 
a controversy upon the merits of Dean’s program.” This enabled 
the Enquirer to argue that Dean’s scheme would not result in 
repudiation. Money would not be too plentiful if it were put into 
effect, it contended, while the people would be relieved of the 
burden of the war debt.”’ It then ridiculed the Ohio State Repub- 
lican Convention for its failure to endorse the project. Radical 
solicitude was reserved for the negro, it observed, while ‘‘white 
people’’ groaned in ‘‘servitude to debt.’’ * Finally, on June 30 a 
long editorial urged the Democratic party to make payment of 
the debt in legal tender the central issue of its campaign.” 
dealt with economic questions, taxation, and the tariff. The Ohio Platforms of the 
Republican and Democratic Parties, from 1855 to 1881 (Columbus, 1881), 28-30. 
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As anticipated, these tactics evoked a strongly favorable pop- 
ular response. An alarmed attorney reported a rapidly growing 
sentiment in Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa that demanded payment 
of the debt in greenbacks. This sentiment, he wrote to Charles 
Sumner on July 6, 1867, was even stronger among Unionists than 
among Democrats.* The published correspondence of the En- 
quirer and resolutions adopted by local Democratic conventions 
indicated the strength of the public reaction." The severe 
drought * that began in mid-August was undoubtedly a factor 
in the growth of inflation sentiment. In any case, it destroyed 
Republican expectations, based upon prospective bumper crops, 
of electing General Rutherford B. Hayes and ratifying a state 
negro suffrage constitutional amendment by the ‘‘usual ma- 
j ority. 27 38 

This situation made it impossible for Democratic leaders to 
ignore the issue raised by the Enquirer. The State Sovereignty 
Democrats might demand outright repudiation and denounce the 
‘‘ereenback dodge,’’ ** but conservative and moderate Democrats 
faced a hard dilemma. To oppose it might jeopardize the chance 
of victory in October and forfeit a controlling position in the 
party. Acceptance would surrender party leadership to Wash- 
ington McLean and at the same time sacrifice strong convictions 
on the war debt and currency. Before the Enquirer movement | 
got out of hand a more conservative program had to be per- 
fected. If skilfully drawn it might take the wind out of that 
journal’s sails and still gain the political advantage inherent in 
its course. 

‘*The nigger has been the trump card of the Federalists for the last ten years, and 
with it they have beaten us in every encounter. But this is a very different question, 
and one they could not so easily handle. Seize hold, then, of this measure at once 
and make it the slogan of the campaign, and victory will, as sure as the earth re- 
volves, perch upon our banners.’”’ Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, June 30, 1867. 
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Hon. H. J. Jewett presented the conservative substitute at 
Zanesville, July 5, 1867.** He admitted the validity of the debt but 
criticised its high interest and tax exemption. He proposed that 
bondholders be offered the alternative of accepting taxable bonds 
bearing a lower rate of interest in exchange for their present 
holdings, or of being paid off in ‘‘the very kind of currency... 
received from them’’ during the war. Once refunded, the debt 
should be paid by means of a sinking fund. The money to operate 
this should be drawn from two sources. The floating debt of the 
government should not be funded, as the Radicals planned, and 
the surplus revenue available to finance this should be turned 
into the sinking fund. Furthermore, the national banknotes 
should be retired and replaced with an equal quantity of green- 
backs. The interest saved on the bonds then securing the bank- 
notes should also go into the fund. Beginning with sixty million 
in gold annually and taking advantage of additional savings as 
bonds were retired, the entire debt could be extinguished in 
eighteen years without increasing taxation. During the period of 
debt reduction Jewett believed that the circulation of paper cur- 
rency should not exceed $1,000,000,000 which was currently be- 
lieved to equal that of the war period. He did not think it wise to 
expand the currency beyond that figure ‘‘at present’’ although he 
did not doubt the propriety of doing so should it be justified by 
the ‘‘business and wants of the country’’ at some future date. At 
any rate operation of the sinking fund for five years longer 
would retire the paper currency. 

Jewett’s plan was based upon that offered by the Cincinnati 
Daily Gazette in 1865. General Hayes immediately exposed the 
plagiarism.” This the Enquirer promptly admitted, and then 
asked the Gazette why it now opposed a measure that it once 
had sponsored.’ The former journal then brought pressure to 
bear upon George H. Pendleton, leader of the moderate Demo- 
crats. Pendleton, as General Hayes remarked that year, was 
‘‘the most distinguished and perhaps the most influential Dem- 
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ocrat ... actively engaged in politics in Ohio.’’ * His popularity 
with ultra and conservative Democrats, together with the vice- 
presidential nomination in 1864, gave him great influence 
throughout the Northwest. He was well-to-do, with an income 
approaching $10,000 a year. A successful lawyer, he was ac- 
tively engaged in the effort to construct a southern railroad out 
of Cincinnati.*° Akin to Calhoun in his views on the nature of the 
republic,* but moderate in expressing them, he could hope for 
the presidential nomination in 1868 if the Democrats carried 
Ohio in October. 

Pendleton had bitterly denounced inflation in 1862.“ He re- 
tained these views as late as April 25, 1867, when he opened the 
Ohio campaign.** This was the man whom Washington McLean 
hoped to use in his presidential game. By ‘‘puffing’’ Pendleton 
in the Enquirer,“* by whipping up inflation sentiment, and by 
private pressure, McLean forced him to take a public stand on 
the debt and currency issues. With great reluctance, as William 
M. Corry reported later, Pendleton did so.** But instead of en- 
dorsing McLean’s plan to wipe out the debt by wholesale infla- 
tion he turned to Jewett’s conservative substitute. This he adapt- 
ed to his own purposes without crediting its author. 

Pendleton’s financial views were developed in a series of ad- 
dresses. These evince his reluctance to yield completely to Mc-. 
Lean and his search for a defensible position. At St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, on July 11, 1867, he contented himself with the suggestion 
that the notes of the national banks be replaced by an equal issue 
of greenbacks.** At Lima, Ohio, on August 15,*’ he moved farther 


88 Charles R. Williams, The Life of Rutherford B. Hayes (Boston, 1914), I, 296. 
Campaign speech, Lebanon, O., August 5, 1867, 

39 Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, May 27, 1867; April 3, 1868. Income tax returns for 
1867 and 1868, 

40 Ibid., March 9, 1867. 

41 Cincinnati West and South, August 31, September 7, 1867. 

42 Pendleton to an unknown recipient, February 6, 1862, Miscellaneous MSS. (New 
York Historical Society) ; Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 549-551. 

43 Cincinnati Datly Enquirer, April 26, 1867. 

44 June 22, July 15, 18, 29, August 5, 12, 19, 1867; Cincinnati West and South, 
July 4, 1868. 

45 Cincinnati West and South, August 29, 1868. 

4¢ Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, July 17, 1867. No additional issue of greenbacks was 
suggested. 

47 Ibid., August 16, 1867. 
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to the left. There he adopted Jewett’s sinking fund but ignored 
the proposal to refund the debt in taxable bonds at lower inter- 
est. Pendleton stipulated, however, that the five-twenties, alone 
of the permanent debt, should be paid in greenbacks. This, he 
argued, the government had a legal right to do. Although he 
claimed that the sinking fund would liquidate the entire debt in 
sixteen years without inflation or new taxes, Pendleton urged 
that debt reduction be speeded up by the aid of gradual inflation. 
The necessities of southern reconstruction, he argued, created a 
legitimate demand for more currency. By extending the increase 
over the five years in which the five-twenties were payable, and 
by restricting it to the needs of business, values and business 
interests would adjust themselves without a shock.** Even then 
high taxation and strict economy would still be necessary for the 
payment of the debt. In any case, the advantages “ to be gained 
by paying the five-twenties in greenbacks were so great that they 
would offset any predicted evil. 

The Lima speech clearly contemplated a more rapid debt re- 
duction than Jewett had suggested. It also laid Pendleton open 
to the charge of having joined the inflationists even if he had 
rejected the extreme views of the Enquirer. Very naturally, con- 
temporaries asked just how great the slow and moderate increase 
in the currency that he contemplated would be. Would it sim- 
ply re-inflate the currency up to the war level, at which Jewett 
had winked, or would it go beyond? At Cleveland, on September 
18, Pendleton ridiculed opponents who thought that he desired 
to pay the debt suddenly with an issue of twenty-two hundred 
millions of greenbacks. There would be no inflation ‘‘beyond a 
safe and just point,’’ © he declared. 

Pendleton’s program received its finishing touches at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, on November 2, 1867. There he again denied the 
charge that he proposed so to inflate the currency that it would 
lose its value. He then demonstrated in detail how he would re- 
deem the five-twenties in the next five years, retire the gold bonds 


48 Pendleton specifically excluded the ten-forty gold bonds, issued under act of 
Congress, March 3, 1863, from greenback redemption. 

49 These were savings in interest on the debt and an increase in the amount of 
taxable property. 

50 Payment of the Public Debt in Legal Tender Notes!! Speech of Hon. George H. 
Pendleton, Milwaukee, November 2, 1867 (n, p., n. d.), 14-16. 
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due thereafter, call in the greenbacks and return to specie pay- 
ments by 1881. All this could be accomplished, he maintained, 
without additional taxes or adding ‘‘one farthing to the cur- 
rency.’’ * Specifically, he proposed to stabilize the greenbacks at 
140, approximately seventy-one cents in gold on the dollar, for 
five years. At this figure he would convert the gold in the sinking 
fund into greenbacks and use them to redeem the five-twenties 
as they became payable. Stringent economy, savings made by 
not funding the floating debt, and replacement of the national 
bank currency would make this possible. With taxation as of 
1866, a national budget of $372,000,000, interest on the debt and 
sinking fund allottment included, would save $188,000,000 
annually. This sum would also be used to reduce the debt. With 
$280,000,000 in greenbacks available for debt reduction the first 
year, the sinking fund could retire the five-twenties as they be- 
came callable. Immediately after this was accomplished, the 
government could reduce taxes $150,000,000 and still be able to 
pay the bonds due in 1874. Then $200,000,000 more could be 
cut from the tax burden. With war taxes removed the legal ten- 
ders could be called in gradually and resumption achieved by 
1881 when the last bond issue had to be paid." 

As finally developed the Pendleton plan was plainly opposed 
to repudiation of the debt and to extreme inflation. Actually it, 
proposed temporary currency stabilization at the existing level 
of values, abolition of the national banks, high taxation, and 
drastic economy as the means of liquidating the debt. Inflation, 
if necessary at all, was incidental to and limited by the scheme. 
Conversion of sinking fund gold into legal tenders at 140 pre- 
cluded any extensive inflation. At the worst, Pendleton could be 
accused of having been a re-inflationist, of proposing to restore 
some of the war-time circulation in order to reduce the debt and 

81 Ibid., 1-14. 

52 $66,000,000 gold plus interest on redeemed bonds. 

53 This was based, apparently, upon a detailed extract from the Bangor (Me.) 
Democrat which the Enquirer reprinted October 17, 1868, alongside extracts from 
Pendleton’s Lima and Cleveland speeches. The extract from the Democrat demon- 
strated, in a series of annual budgets, how Pendleton’s plan could be actually carried 
out. The Democrat’s scheme, however, involved a temporary increase of $100,000,000 


in the currency during 1868-73. The Enquirer published this on the front page, ap- 
parently to protect Pendleton from mis-representation. 
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at the same time repair political fences damaged by the En- 
quirer’s maneuvers. 

Contemporary evidence supports this interpretation. The Cin- 
cinnati Commercial * and the West and South,®* also of Cincin- 
nati, acknowledged the moderate character of the Pendleton plan. 
The Enquirer, which continued its inflation propaganda until 
February 23, 1868, defended Pendleton against misrepresenta- 
tion.* General James W. Singleton of Illinois, ultra Democrat of 
the Henry Clay Dean school, attacked Pendleton’s plan in Feb- 
ruary, 1868, because it proposed to pay the ‘‘entire public debt 
by taxation.’’ * The New York Herald,® the New York World,” 
and on one occasion the New York Tribune,” agreed that Pen- 
dleton was not an inflationist. Horatio Seymour was Pendleton’s 
opponent in 1868. In 1876 he remarked that the fact that Pen- 
dleton had thought a class of bonds payable in greenbacks did 
not ‘‘commit him for inflation nor . . . make him an opponent 
of specie payment.’’ * 

When the Pendleton presidential boom was fully launched the 
Enquirer abandoned its inflation propaganda. In October, 1867, 
it had attributed Democratic victory in the October election to 
the popularity of the greenback issue. On January 8, 1868, how- 
ever, the Ohio State Democratic Convention rejected the Exn- 
quirer inflation scheme. Instead it endorsed Pendleton’s plan as 

54 February 8, 1868. 

55 August 29, 1868. 

56 October 17, 1867; February 10, April 3, 16, 1868. 

57 Cincinnati West and South, February 22, 1868. Singleton continued, ‘‘The 
leading feature of Mr. Pendleton’s proposition — which those who asperse it with the 
silly charge of repudiation have not the gumption to see— is in the language of the 


Ohio convention, the shortest and safest way of reaching specie payments.’’ 

58 June 11, 1868, 

59 February 1, 1868. The World’s editor remarked, ‘‘Now, whatever may be said 
against this proposal, it cannot with truth be said that it aims to inundate the coun- 
try with a new flood of paper money, and pay off the debt in a currency thus depre- 
ciated. Admit the rightfulness of paying the funded debt in greenbacks, and admit 
the expediency of paying it soon, and it would not be easy to devise a plan better 
calculated than this of Mr. PENDLETON’S to prevent a great and sudden disturbance 
of values. ... If the payability of the debt in greenbacks be conceded, Mr, PENDLE- 
TON’S scheme is cautious and moderate.’? 

60 February 28, 1868. 

61 Seymour to George Miller, February 28, 1876, Horatio Seymour MSS. (New 
York Historical Society). Cf. Speech of Senator Doolittle, February 27, 1869, Con- 
gressional Globe, 40 Cong., 3 Sess., 1870. 
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the quickest and ‘‘only safe way’’ of returning to specie pay- 
ments.” Pendleton was presented to the party as Ohio’s favorite 
son. The Enquirer accepted Pendleton’s candidacy and support- 
ed it ardently. For six more weeks, however, it continued its in- 
flation propaganda. This was fatal to Pendleton’s chances. Ac- 
ceptance of McLean’s support placed him, seemingly, in the 
position of advocating a moderate fiscal program in public and 
of secretly abetting repudiation. The effects of this soon became 
evident. Already the effort to commit the party to the ‘‘green- 
back repudiation hobby’’ had divided the Democrats into re- 
pudiators, Pendletonians, and gold redemptionists.* The latter 
were alienated beyond hope of reconciliation. Samuel J. Tilden 
and August Belmont blocked McLean’s effort to control the na- 
tional committee * and designated New York City, instead of 
Cincinnati, as the location of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. This was a stinging rebuke to the Enquirer clique. 
On the next day, February 23, 1868, their journal blandly claimed 
that it had never advocated inflation or repudiation. Exposed 
and ridiculed by the Gazette“ for its effort to retreat from an 
untenable position, the Enquirer excluded the once familiar in- 
flationist cartoons and editorials from its columns. Although its 
publishers engaged actively in the campaign to secure Pendleton 
delegates for the national convention,” their candidate’s hopes 
were already wrecked upon the rock of eastern opposition. 

It should now be clear that there was, strictly speaking, no 
Pendleton plan. Henry Clay Dean fathered the program agitated 
by the Enquirer in 1867-68. This scheme sought to repudiate the 
war debt and legal tender currency alike by means of immediate 
and drastic inflation. Offered in a frank appeal to western sec- 

62 Ohio Platforms, 32. 


88 Cincinnati Commercial, February 8, 1868; Cincinnati West and South, May 23, 
1868. 

64 John Humphrey to Tilden, February 12, 1868, August Belmont to [Tilden], 
[February, 1868], Samuel J. Tilden MSS. (New York Public Library); Cincinnati 
Daily Enquirer, January 21, 25, February 7, 8, 19, 1868; Cincinnati Commercial, 
January 30, 1868, 

65 Tilden to Seymour, March 2, 1868, Tilden MSS.; Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, 
March 2, 1868. 

66 February 27, 1868, Cf. Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, February 28, March 2, 1868, 
for its chagrin at the exposure. 

67 Frank Blair to [Tilden], May 30, [1868], Tilden MSS. 
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tionalism, it met with a strongly favorable response. Forced by 
the Enquirer’s tactics to take a public position on the debt and 
currency issues, conservative and moderate Democrats sought a 
defensible substitute. Pendleton’s program, as finally developed, 
was based upon suggestions made earlier by Samuel R. Reed 
of the Cincinnati Daily Gazette in 1865-66, and elaborated by 
H. J. Jewett of Zanesville, Ohio, in 1867. Pendleton took their 
proposals, modified, and adapted them to his own purposes. In all 
probability he drew upon the computations of the Bangor (Me.) 
Democrat, published in the summer of 1867.% He offered the 
final product, apparently, as a moderate and practical escape 
from Radical deflation on the one hand and ‘‘copperhead’’ re- 
pudiation on the other. To western men, who opposed repudia- 
tion but wished to escape from high taxation and eastern finan- 
cial control, it made a strong appeal. 

Because of the movement to make him president, sponsored 
undoubtedly by Washington McLean, authorship of this pro- 
gram was attributed to Pendleton. The contemporary West and 
South, edited by William M. Corry, denied the validity of this 
assumption. Corry defended Pendleton from efforts to identify 
him with the inflationist program of Henry Clay Dean and the 
Enquirer, and attempted vainly to separate him from the un- 
fortunate sponsorship of Washington McLean in the pre-con- 
vention canvass.” 

The evidence here presented suggests another conclusion. 
Since the appearance of James Ford Rhodes’s History of the 
United States from 1850 to 1877, historians have written and 
spoken about ‘‘the Ohio idea.’’ This has been regarded as a set 
of well defined fiscal proposals upon which most Ohio politicians 
of both major parties agreed. The foregoing narrative suggests 
diversity rather than agreement. After much reluctance among 
Democratic leaders to capitalize Radical debt and currency 
policies, the Enquirer’s tactics succeeded only in dividing the 
party into factions. A few remained gold redemptionists, many 
became inflationists, but the controlling element espoused a 
policy that winked at inflation but involved little or none. The 


68 Supra, n. 53. 
69 August 29, September 5, 1868. 
70 Ibid., May 30, 1868. 
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Republicans were similarly divided. James A. Garfield was a 
gold redemptionist.” John Sherman upheld the legality of re- 
deeming the five-twenties in greenbacks at their existing vol- 
ume,” while Republican state conventions in Ohio and Indiana 
winked at inflation in expressions that looked forward, at most, 
to a return to the wartime volume of the currency.”* The En- 
quirer and the Pendletonians both demanded destruction of the 
national banks. The latter based their debt reduction plan upon 
this measure. Upon the bank issue the Republicans were silent. 
All united, save possibly the gold redemptionists, in opposition 
to McCulloch’s policy of returning to specie payments by means 
of currency deflation. All save the same dissenters agreed on the 
legality of redeeming the five-twenties in greenbacks. On how to 
carry this into practical effect the factions disagreed. Only in 
opposing contraction and in upholding the legality of greenback 
redemption was any great agreement revealed. On the vital ques- 
tions of inflation, the national banks, and the actual method of 
debt redemption, serious differences appeared. It may well be 
doubted whether this situation justifies continued reference to 
‘*the Ohio idea.’’ 

71 Ellis P. Oberholtzer, Jay Cooke, Financier of the Cwil War (Philadelphia, 1907), 
II, 40-41; Hinsdale, Garfield Works, I, 321. 

72 Sherman to Greeley, August 29, 1868, Greeley MSS.; Oberholtzer, Jay Cooke, 
II, 42-43. . 

73 Cincinnati Commercial, February 21, March 5, 1868; Ohio Platforms, 34. 














PATRONS OF INDUSTRY IN MICHIGAN 
By Siwney Gazer 


Michigan’s contribution to the farm organizations resulting 
from the agrarian unrest of the late nineteenth century was the 
Patrons of Industry. This order was formally launched in 1887 
and two years later it had attained a position of prominence in 
the central and southern portions of the state. Its activities were 
not restricted to the area of origin and soon its chapters were 
found in many neighboring states and some of the Canadian 
provinces. Conservative estimates placed its total membership 
in 1891 at two hundred thousand, representing approximately 
three thousand chapters.’ A very rapid decline soon followed and 
before the close of the following year it had virtually disap- 
peared in the United States. 

In the period immediately preceding the formation of the 
Patrons of Industry, the restless elements in Michigan were 
lacking in a satisfactory vehicle for the expression of their 
grievances, but the circumstances were such as to favor the ap- 
pearance of a new non-partisan farm order which would secure 
the affiliation of those who were not identified with any existing 
agency which might improve their station in life. In the mean- 
while a retired minister, F. W. Vertican, had long been engaged 
in the task of providing the farmers with a new medium of 
action. For many years he had established churches in rural com- 
munities where the economic plight of the majority of the in- 
habitants greatly impressed him. He was a medievalist and ac- 
cordingly his mind turned to the guilds and their plan of organi- 
zation. He discussed his aims with a number of individuals, 
many of whom apparently were unsympathetic. In the winter of 
1886 and 1887 he moved to Port Huron and with the aid of two 
other residents of that city he completed plans for the launching 
of his new order, the Patrons of Industry.? 

1 Louis Wood, A History of Farmers’ Movements in Canada (Toronto, 1924), 110. 

2 Detroit Evening News, October 26, 1889. 
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The organization made use of a ritual and an initiation cere- 
mony, but it was not strictly a secret society. Certain fraternal 
features were stressed, however, because it was felt that the 
association should serve its members essentially as a social 
agency.® It was also assumed that the Patrons would discuss 
topics of scientific and economic significance.* Any group of ten 
were eligible to form a local chapter.’ There were no sex barriers 
and a member retained his good standing in the organization 
as long as he continued to pay the nominal dues.® Final jurisdic- 
tion resided in the Supreme Association, which had its head- 
quarters at Port Huron with Vertican and his original colleagues 
occupying the offices of importance. Next in rank were state asso- 
ciations. Provisions were made also for county organizations 
which coordinated certain activities of the local chapters.” 

Soon after the details had been completed, Vertican and his 
associates immediately set out to interest farmers and others 
in their new project. The founder was so enthusiastic that he 
mortgaged his home in order that he might defray the initial 
expenses.® The first chapter was formed at a meeting held in a 
log cabin in Elmer township of Sanilac County in the autumn 
of 1887.° Thereafter other chapters were rapidly established. 
Paid organizers (often laboring on a commission basis) made 
their appearance.” Many of their promises were undoubtedly. 
extravagant, and contributed to the later decline of the order. 

Of major importance in Michigan, at least, was the economic 
program of the order which evolved gradually and without much 
official direction. As might be expected, members were not con- 
tent to confine their economic grievances to academic discus- 
sions. Very early they conceived of the idea of adding to their 

3 Ibid. 

4 Wood, Farmers’ Movements, 110. 

5 Plans were made for the enrollment of laborers, but in general the order con- 
tained only farmers, Wood, Farmers’ Movements, 111. When three chapters had been 


formed in any one county, a county organization was perfected. Detroit Evening 
News, October 26, 1889. 

6 Detroit Evening News, October 26, 1889. 

7 Wood, Farmers’ Movements, 111. 

8 Detroit Evening News, October 26, 1889. 

9 Ibid. This pioneer unit which once had a membership of one hundred surrendered 
its charter in October, 1889. Ibid., October 29, 1889. 

10 Detroit Free Press, February 28, 1890. 
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earnings by codéperating in provision purchases. As a result, 
there developed the so-called Patron store system whereby the 
members entered into exclusive agreements with local dealers 
in various lines of necessities to purchase from them alone; pro- 
vided that the retailers in return agreed to sell at a price not 
in excess of ten or twelve per cent above the wholesale cost.” 

The first two years of existence undoubtedly constituted the 
period of formation for the Patrons. During this interval, their 
policy of codperatives had been formulated and the completion of 
these plans was daily strengthening the order. A more elaborate 
program was desired by the majority of members and a failure 
to embark upon this aggressive course gradually dampened the 
enthusiasm of many individuals. Accordingly, a convention was 
held at Port Huron (the order’s first general assemblage) in 
April, 1889. A Michigan organization distinct from the national 
seems to have been perfected at that time, but the greatest gain 
was the feeling of solidarity that resulted.** The membership in 
Michigan increased rapidly. In May it was placed at five thou- 
sand, and by October of the same year the society claimed seven- 
ty-five thousand followers. The further boast was made that the 
order was increasing in the state at the rate of one thousand 
members and ten locals a day.”* 

The rapid development of the Patrons immediately raised a 
question concerning future policy. Originally very little emphasis 
had been placed upon the possibility of political action and most 
of the members were either Republicans or Democrats. By the 
autumn of 1889 many were beginning to realize the potentialities. 
A press correspondent described the Patrons as ‘‘a new political 
party that will sweep the country from end to end like a cyclone 
and turn all present political methods and conditions upside 
down.’’ * This opinion was not shared by others, however. One 
well-informed individual remarked that ‘‘while a society like 
this might become a political power,’’ there was as yet, ‘‘nothing 
of that hinted by the grand officers.’’ * Nevertheless, members 


11 Detroit Evening News, October 26, 1889. 
12 Ibid. 
13 Ibid, 
14 Tbid. 
15 Ibid. 
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were urged to vote for rural candidates for offices whenever pos- 
sible.** 

Although many declared that the Patrons could not long sur- 
vive, the gloomy predictions did not materialize immediately. 
Instead the order advanced more energetically than previously. 
Codperative undertakings were expanded; additional charters 
were granted daily; new county units were constantly perfected. 
Gradually the Patrons of the state were becoming aware of their 
possible influence in Michigan politics. Because of these devel- 
opments, all members of the order awaited with interest the 
results of the state conventon to be held at Flint in February, 
1890. 

A very important achievement of the meeting was the perfec- 
tion of the state organization which, prior to the Flint assem- 
blage, had not been completely divorced from the Supreme Asso- 
ciation which was dominated by Vertican. Much credit for the 
change should be assigned to Azarish S. Partridge, the original 
vice-president of the Michigan Association, who was elected 
president by a narrow margin.” 

Many problems affecting the future of the order in the state 
were discussed at a secret session. Apparently no attempts were 
made to disguise the fact that certain evils had appeared.”* Co- 
operatives were given due consideration with the request that a 
uniform type of contract should be awarded. 

A number of men with political ambitions were also present at 
Flint throughout the period of the convention. This annoyed sev- 
eral of the leading Patrons, one of whom declared: ‘‘The one 
thing which seems to threaten our order is the influx of pothouse 
politicians and back-number office seekers. There are no less than 
a dozen such disgruntled delegates in this convention. They have 
been greenbackers, prohibitionists, and worn-out campaigners 
in the big parties. They are now looking for honors at the hands 


16 Ibid. 

17 Detroit Free Press, March 1, 1890. Partridge previously had been active in 
Grange circles where he had advocated radical measures, Originally, he was a Re- 
publican, but later he identified himself with the Prohibitionists, Michigan Historical 
Commission, Michigan Biographies (Lansing, 1924), II, 176. 

18 Detroit Free Press, March 1, 1890. 
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of the Patrons.’’*® No political endorsements were made, how- 
ever. 

The platform of the Patrons was characteristic of groups de- 
manding agrarian relief. The live currency issue naturally could 
not be ignored, although the delegates were content with a mere 
attack upon the national banking laws. Homestead demands were 
presented as a means of restricting the growth of ranches. Patent 
rights were criticized also. In a generally ambiguous statement 
the order attacked the non-laboring and non-producing classes.” 

Pressure for political action continued, and it was recognized 
that the only problem was that of the form of affiliation. Many 
favored an independent party, but others desired union with 
either the Prohibitionists or Industrialists. The latter had just 
made their appearance and were virtually under the leadership 
of former Knights of Labor members. The Prohibitionists had 
become a factor in Michigan politics where they were more influ- 
ential than in most states. Partridge, president of the Patrons, 
was also a leader in the temperance circles of Michigan.” 

Political leaders throughout the state awaited with great in- 
terest the results of the convention of the Patrons which as- 
sembled at Lansing in July, 1890. Plans had been made to hold 
the Industrialist and Prohibitionist conventions in the city im- 
mediately after the Patrons had assembled. It was assumed that 
this arrangement would pave the way for the endorsement of the 
same candidates by the three bodies and thus make possible one 
powerful farmer-labor fusion party similar to the ones being 
organized elsewhere.” 

When the delegates arrived, however, it was indicated that 
major differences of opinion existed. At a closed session the body 
decided to become a political party, but the arrival of tardy 
delegates brought a reconsideration. The convention finally de- 
cided not to nominate men bearing its official name, but rather 
to aid a new movement indirectly. This action was not intended 


19 Detroit Evening News, February 28, 1890. 

20 Ibid., March 1, 1890. 

21 Detroit Free Press, July 27, 1890. 

22Sidney Glazer, ‘‘Labor and Agrarian Movements in Michigan, 1876-1896’? 
(doctoral thesis, University of Michigan, 1932), 230-232. 
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to apply to units subordinate to the state association, and im- 
posed no restrictions upon local political action under the organ- 
ization’s name. Most of the Patrons then attended the Prohi- 
bitionist convention which nominated Partridge for governor. 
The Industrialists would not accept Partridge because of the 
dry plank; hence, official fusion between the two elements was 
impossible. The three assemblages adjourned leaving their dele- 
gates and constituents in a very confused frame of mind.” 

The réle of the Patrons in the 1890 Michigan campaign, how- 
ever, was not an insignificant one. Many members labored in 
the interest of Partridge and the Prohibtionists, which un- 
doubtedly explains the larger-than-usual vote cast for the party. 
Very frequently a fusion between the Democrats and the Patrons 
was agreed upon for certain local offices. This arrangement nat- 
urally strengthened the former. The Patrons officially entered 
partial tickets in some counties independently of existing parties, 
and elected three men to the state senate and four to the house 
of representatives.” 

The electoral victories of the Patrons did not strengthen the 
organization. Instead a gradual decline started almost immediate- 
ly thereafter. Not a few members seem to have become indifferent 
while others probably thought that the order was not sufficiently 
conservative. Many, on the other hand, were leaving the Patrons 
in order that they might affiliate with the Farmers’ Alliance and © 
other bodies committed to a definite program of radical political 
action.” 

The delegates present at the state convention that assembled 
in February, 1891, were aware of the conditions confronting the 
order. Frank discussion of the situation revealed that accounts 
of laxity in payment of dues and wholesale withdrawals were not 
greatly exaggerated.” A movement for independent political 
action was defeated, and all of the newly elected state officers, in- 
cluding Partridge, were required to promise that they would not 


28 Detroit Free Press, July 30 and 31, 1890. 

24 Official Directory and Legislative Manual of the State of Michigan for the 
Years 1891-1892, 532-542. Several other Patrons were elected to the legislative bodies, 
but they were endorsed by official parties. 

25 Detroit Free Press, February 25, 1891. 

26 Ibid., February 25 and 26, 1891. 
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run for office.” The almost equal division of opinion on the ques- 
tion indicated that the issue ultimately would lead to fatal dis- 
sension.”® 

Within three weeks after the adjournment of the Michigan 
convention the world session (the first and only such meeting) 
was under way. Although eight states and Ontario were repre- 
sented, the Michigan delegation (based on membership) was 
larger than all others combined.” Hence the results of Michigan 
balloting would be far-reaching. 

Independent political action, the election of national officers, 
and codperation with other farm bodies were regarded as the 
major problems confronting the delegates.*° The representatives 
from the other states did not conceal their resentment against 
Michigan for attempting to transform the order into a political 
party. The other groups also opposed the Michigan suggestion 
that the body should send representatives to other agrarian 
meetings which had political action as their goal. Ontario threat- 
ened to secede from the organization if a political party were 
created." Further confusion resulted from the Democratic 
charges that the Republicans were attempting to capture the 
order.” After many hours of unfriendly debate the Patrons fin- 
aliy voted to remain non-partisan and non-political.** The dele- 
gates likewise defeated a proposal to allow each state to decide 
for itself the need for independent political action.” 

Finally a compromise resolution covering the differences over 
both political action and codperation with other bodies was 
passed. It provided for the appointment of a committee ‘‘to con- 
fer with other industrial organizations with a view to devising 
ways and means’’ whereby they could ‘‘obtain such political rec- 
ognition, both state and national’’ as their interests demanded.* 


27 Detroit Evening News, February 26 and 27, 1891. 

28 Ibid,, February 26, 1891. 

29 Detroit Free Press, March 19, 1891. 

30 Ibid., March 18, 1891; Detroit Evening News, March 19, 1891. 

31 Detroit Free Press, March 19, 1891. 

32 Detroit Evening News, March 19, 1891. 

33 Ibid., March 21, 1891. 

34 Detroit Free Press, March 21, 1891. 

35 Detroit Evening News, March 21, 1891. This resolution made possible the later 
national Patron affiliation with the Populists. 
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The same lack of unanimity characterized the meetings devoted 
to business problems, selection of officers, and adoption of a plat- 
form.” 

While certain Patrons were actively engaged in the task of 
attempting to shape and carry out guiding principles, others had 
been equally concerned about practical devices of economic codp- 
eration. It will be recalled that the order had early evolved the 
Patron store system in the hopes of reducing the profits of the 
middle man. This arrangement did not satisfy some leaders who 
believed that the savings of the members could be increased if 
the Patrons could band together to buy directly from the pro- 
ducer or manufacturer. Accordingly the Patrons’ Commercial 
Union of Michigan was established late in 1890 by action of the 
state executive committee. This unit, which was incorporated 
with a capital of one hundred thousand dollars, was to act as a 
vast purchasing agency that would deal directly with its mem- 
bers. The board anticipated opposition to its new venture at the 
outset, but remained determined in its purpose to launch the 
project.’ The organization of the Commercial Union tempor- 
arily increased the popularity of the Patrons; it made the 
order seem more effective, but like so many other phases of the 
program, it merely served as the basis for further dissension. 

The achievements of the Patron delegation in the state legisla- 
ture were equally disappointing. Neither of the two major par- 
ties had a majority, and it was assumed that the group holding 
the balance could accomplish much. A loose Democratic-Patron 
coalition was formed with the latter demanding reduction of the 
legal rate of interest and passenger railroad mileage, homestead 
exemption on improvements and personal property to the 
amount of one thousand dollars, a graduated income tax, free 
and uniform school texts, and the abolition of gambling in farm 
products. This elaborate program was of course never realized, 
and a lack of harmony among the partners to the coalition was 
observable from the first.* 

In the meanwhile Partridge was elected president of the Mich- 


36 Ibid. 

87 Ibid., December 5, 1890. 

38 Arthur 8. White, ‘‘Coalition Legislature of 1891,’’ Michigan History Magazine 
(Lansing), X (1926), 574-581. 
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igan Farmers’ Alliance which endorsed independent political 
action. This step resulted in a conference, held in December of 
the same year, which was attended by representatives of the 
Patrons of Industry, Farmers’ Alliance, and other liberal bodies. 
The delegates finally pledged themselves to support independent 
political action and agreed to accept the name, ‘‘ People’s Party.”’ 
The meeting marked the formal launching of Populism in Mich- 
igan. 

All of these rapid developments bewildered the few remaining 
members of the Patrons. It was natural that early in 1892 the 
question of the original principles of the order should return to 
the fore with no real settlement following.** A formal report 
issued by the secretary indicated that the membership in the 
state had been reduced tc fifteen thousand. When the same official 
attributed the decline to the order’s political activities, many, 
including Partridge, now the leader of three factions, took of- 
fense. The latter replied that the secretary was a Republican and 
that hence his figures were false, but in spite of opposition Part- 
ridge seems to have retained his leadership of the organization, 
which was rapidly becoming non existent.** 

The opening of the 1893 legislative session presented a pic- 
ture in contrast with that of the previous assemblage. Instead of 
holding the balance of power, the organization was without any 
influence. A press account reported that most Patrons (some 
were already ex-members) were returning rapidly to the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican fold.*? Thereafter the order is seldom 
mentioned, and Populism reduced it to a memory in Michigan.* 

The failure of the Patrons can be attributed to many factors. 
A lack of unselfish leadership was fundamental in bringing about 
the collapse. Many men were anxious to further their political 
ambitions and probably never were familiar with Vertican’s 
idealism. The economic inducements offered to prospective mem- 
bers were extravagantly presented. Internal dissensions con- 


39 Detroit Free Press, December 30, 1891. 

40 Ibid., February 27, 1892. 

41 Ibid., February 25, 1892. 

42 Detroit Evening News, January 3, 1893, 

43 Detroit News, December 1, 1929. The Patron movement continued to be a sig- 
nificant factor in Ontario agrarian circles for many years. This topic is well treated 
in Wood, Farmers’ Movements, 109-116. 
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tributed to the decline of the Patrons also. Fundamental among 
the weaknesses was the fact that the Patron program was never 
clearly formulated. The body grew without actually having been 
properly organized. The program of Populism was looked upon 
with greater favor by those who desired an immediate and def- 
inite plan of political action. Perhaps, if other farmer organiza- 
tions had not existed, the Patrons of Industry would have been 
more influential, and would not now be mentioned as an ‘‘at- 
tempted farmers’ trust.’’ 














THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By Grorce Freperick Hows 


At the time of year when, two generations ago, the city of St. 
Louis annually witnessed the arrival of hundreds of migratory 
Americans westward bound, the members of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association assembled for their thirtieth an- 
nual convention on April 29, 30, May 1, 1937. This was not the 
first occasion of such a gathering in St. Louis, but it will be re- 
membered by a larger number of persons (247 registered) than 
has previously attended any convention of the association. At- 
tractions of place and program, expectations of generous hospi- 
talities, and a receding depression brought members from the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts, the shores of the Great Lakes and 
the Gulf of Mexico to the geographic center of the Mississippi 
Valley. All sessions and social festivities were well attended. 
Even the weather codperated by clearing up on Friday, when the 
program took the members away from the Coronado Hotel. 

The first paper read at the meeting was that of Ralph R. Fahr- 
ney, Iowa State Teachers College, in a Thursday morning ses- 
sion devoted to ‘‘Three Great Newspapers in the Civil War.”’ 
Describing the influence of the New York Tribune as powerful 
but erratic, he showed how it at first discouraged any coercive 
measures against the seceding states and then, during the hos- 
tilities, urged swift and decisive blows by larger concentrations 
of northern troops; how it complained of Lincoln’s use of pro- 
slavery men in positions of military leadership, defended Lin- 
coln against attacks from proslavery critics, and prepared 
northern public opinion to accept emancipation as a war meas- 
ure. It joined for a time in the campaign to prevent Lincoln from 
continuing in a second term, but after the fall of Atlanta it re- 
ceded. Its inconsistencies, Professor Fahrney maintained, were 
not attributable merely to Horace Greeley’s erratic impetuosity, 
but fairly reflected the instability of public opinion in the na- 
tional crisis. 
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Miss Lucy L. Tasher, of Illinois State Normal University, an- 
alysed in some detail the views and influence of the Missouri 
Demcorat, the radical antislavery journal of St. Louis. Its per- 
sistent urging fostered Missouri’s voluntary move to end slavery 
in January, 1865, months before the Thirteenth Amendment was 
proclaimed. Its steadfast radicalism was linked with the great 
changes in Missouri between 1860 and 1865, when a ‘‘doubtful’’ 
border slave state with strong sympathies for the South among 
its governmental leaders had been transformed into a Radical 
northern state reflecting the policies of the Democrat and its St. 
Louis supporters. 

The Chicago Tribune’s influence, particularly upon the out- 
come of the war, was depicted by Tracy Strevey, of Northwes- 
tern University. The Tribune was dominated by a young group 
of editors, including Joseph Medill, and read by about a quarter 
of a million people, who found it aggressively Republican in 
politics, antislavery in sentiment and belief, and bitter against 
the South. Instead of further compromise, the journal welcomed 
war, supported Lincoln continuously, although deploring his 
seemingly dilatory tactics; led the movement for conscription; 
and insisted upon aggressive prosecution of the war until it 
should have ended in a northern victory. Confiscation of southern 
property and its distribution among northern soldiers as an in-. 
centive to more vigorous fighting, enlistment of Negroes among 
northern troops, and emancipation of the slaves were all urged 
upon the administration as desirable means of hastening to tri- 
umph. In most matters, the Tribune was a Radical Republican 
sheet, but it was largely responsible for securing the support of 
western governors for the plan to enable soldiers at the front to 
vote in the presidential election of 1864, thus contributing some- 
what to Lincoln’s reélection. 

A formal discussion of unusual interest was read by Harry 
Williams, of the University of Wisconsin. The influence of the 
three newspapers he traced primarily to their codperation with 
the Radical leaders of Congress in propagandizing their policies 
and thus bringing upon Lincoln’s administration greater pres- 
sure to adopt the program of the joint Congressional Committee 
on the Conduct of the War. ‘‘In their attacks upon Democratic 
generals and the defense of Radical officers, in the denunciation 
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of Seward and conservatives in the Cabinet, in the editorials de- 
manding a more vigorous and stringent war policy, the news- 
papers took their tone from the committee spokesmen and their 
material from the committee’s reports and followed the com- 
mittee’s direction,’’ said Dr. Williams. Secretary Stanton aided 
them, even maintaining a staff of propaganda writers in his de- 
partment who sought to undermine McClellan’s military repu- 
tation and to concoct atrocity stories. Joseph Medill continued 
to stand by Lincoln, but the Missouri Democrat and Greeley’s 
Tribune joined in assailing Lincoln’s Unionist politics and try- 
ing to prevent his continuance in office for a second term. 

Was the West a Safety Valve for Labor? That was the ques- 
tion raised by Joseph Schafer, of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, at the luncheon on Thursday noon, over which Roland 
G. Usher, of Washington University, presided. That was the 
subject of a shorter discussion by Fred A. Shannon, of the Kan- 
sas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science. The two 
men gave answers diametrically opposed. 

The theory of the safety valve was set forth in some detail by 
Benjamin Franklin in various writings, the earliest of which is 
dated 1751, said Dr. Schafer. It was confirmed generally by Jef- 
ferson, and definitely proclaimed and acted upon by Hamilton in 
his report on manufactures. For these men, the theory was the 
product of experience and observation. Hamilton expected that 
large numbers of laborers could be drawn from Europe to aid in 
manning American factories, from whom American agriculture 
would draw more adherents than it would lose through native 
farmers’ going into industry. Laborers coming from Germany 
to Philadelphia were already twice the number of incoming 
farmers, and the federal record of immigration, 1820-88, shows 
that laborers and craftsmen were arriving in numbers far in ex- 
cess of farmers. 

That such laborers and craftsmen from abroad, and also those 
of American birth, sought the West for farming opportunities 
can be determined, Dr. Schafer contended, by the testimony of 
foreign travelers in America; the history of industrial labor in 
America, which shows a continuous displacement of native work- 
ers by foreign workers; and by personal observation of farming 
communities. Moreover, in a very special degree, the proof that 
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laborers and craftsmen were shifting to farming can be deter- 
mined from the federal census records which some researchers 
have declared to be inadmissible, and from the biographical sec- 
tions of county histories, which vary greatly in value. All those 
sources indicate the probability that, in Wisconsin and other 
middle western states, from 25 to 50 per cent of the farms owned, 
about 1880, had been earned through the personal labor of the 
owner as craftsman or factory worker, as farm hand and / or 
renter, or as common laborer. 

To Dr. Schafer’s thesis, Professor Shannon objected empha- 
tically that prior to 1890, when the safety valve was in operation 
if it ever was, labor controversies of great violence developed; 
that the safety valve had had ‘‘the habit of sticking at the crucial 
moment, while letting off a thin stream of labor even when the 
pressure was not high,’’ qualifying thus only as ‘‘a whistle on a 
peanut roaster.’’ Labor conditions in the pre-factory period did 
not furnish ‘‘a laboring class capable of getting up steam,’’ but 
when industrialism was general, ‘‘the very free land which might 
have become a safety valve became a snare to catch an ever 
increasing number of immigrants to add to the labor surplus in 
the cities. ...The same force which enticed the immigrants, nulli- 
fied that force as a safety valve for American jabor.’’ He brand- 
ed as a mere guess, acknowledged as such by those who made it,. 
the assertion that the presence of cheap western lands may have 
caused wages in America to be higher than would otherwise 
have prevailed, and he insisted upon the economists’ distinction 
between wages and real wages, which, according to the evi- 
dence of John R. Commons and his associates, were such as to 
foster evil conditions among American labor even before the 
Civil War. Professor Shannon expressed his doubts that Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner’s obiter dicta on this matter could wisely 
be converted into an historian’s fetish by his disciples. 

A largely attended session on Thursday afternoon was devoted 
to four papers on aspects of the history of the Old Northwest, 
and an informal discussion of them by Theodore C. Pease, of the 
University of Illinois. Beverley W. Bond Jr., of the University 
of Cincinnati, presided. ‘‘An Appraisal of Shelburne’s Western 
Policy’’ was given by Father Charles Metzger, of West Baden 
College, who, after describing its careful formulation and salient 
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points, explained how its application was frustrated by a reor- 
ganization of the government, which put Hillsborough in charge 
of the colonies, and declared it to have been the only statesman- 
like policy evolved in the period. 

The failure of Congress to accept the important Virginia land 
cession of 1781 was attributed, by Merrill Jensen, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, to the machinations of influential citizens 
and members of the Congress who would lose by it. As a condi- 
tion to the cession, Virginia required that Congress nullify the 
claims of all the speculative land companies within the ceded 
area, companies of which these persons were controlling officers. 
When the war ended, Virginia and Congress compromised upon 
a new cession without the objectionable conditions, but with as- 
surance that no lands would be surrendered to the companies. 
‘«The Creation of the National Domain, 1781-84,’’ was thus a dis- 
tinct phase revolving around Virginia’s tilt with speculators. 

The next paper passed to the Indian warfare of Washington’s 
administration, describing the réle of ‘‘The Southern Indians in 
the Northwestern Campaigns of 1790-1794.’’ Ralph S. Cotterill, 
of the Florida State College for Women, showed how Washing- 
ton competed with the northern Indians for the support of the 
Indians of the South during the struggle for the Old Northwest. 
The contest was complicated by the tactics of William Augustus 
Bowles, who returned to the Creeks and urged them to support 
the Shawnee, hoping thus to aid the Canadian traders to bring 
the Creeks under British influence. The Spanish governor, Ca- 
rondelet, increased Washington’s difficulties by striving to unite 
all the southern tribes under Spanish protection. When the 
friendliness of the Chickasaw for the United States brought on 
a war with the Creeks, General Wayne sent supplies and am- 
munition to the former, and in return had their aid and that of 
Choctaw in his Fallen Timbers campaign, while the Chickamau- 
ga towns of the Cherokee and the war towns of the Lower Creeks 
fought against him. 

C. H. Cramer, of Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
read the fourth paper, which outlined the ‘‘Tribulations of a 
Military Commander in the War of 1812’? — General Duncan 
McArthur. His efforts in the conflict were partly devoted to 
wiping out the ‘‘stain acquired at Detroit’’ while stationed there 
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under Hull. He was one of the officers involved in an abortive 
mutiny just before Hull’s surrender; he sat on courts-martial 
for Hull and Wilkinson; and after serving as Harrison’s aid, 
relieved him in the early summer of 1814 as commander of the 
Northwest army. That autumn he led a bold but barely success- 
ful expedition into Canada, being thwarted in his larger expecta- 
tions by lack of codperation from other military units, and in 
general, by the difficulties of recruiting men, the ineptitude of the 
war department, and the abominable system for obtaining sup- 
plies through contractors. 

Another Thursday afternoon session dealt with American eco- 
nomic history. William B. Hesseltine, of the University of Wis- 
consin, presided. Although unrelated, the papers were of con- 
siderable interest, the first being ‘‘The Odyssey of an Unbuilt 
Railroad,’’ by E. Douglas Branch, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. As with other cities and with states, Pittsburgh’s eco- 
nomic history in the 1850’s was marked by a jealous particular- 
ism, he declared. Pittsburgh’s traditional rival was Wheeling; 
and in the legislative controversy of 1846-47 which resulted in 
the chartering of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the temporary 
exclusion of the Baltimore and Ohio from Pennsylvania, 
the apparently conflicting interests of Pittsburgh and Phil- 
adelphia found bitter expression. In 1850, relations were, 
again amicable, the Pennsylvania Railroad was _ building 
toward Pittsburgh from the east and the Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania was being constructed westward, when the Hemp- 
field Railroad was chartered. This road was planned to 
run from Greensburg, 26 miles east of Pittsburgh, directly to 
Wheeling, there to compete with the Baltimore and Ohio for the 
Ohio river traffic and the trade of western railroads. Implying 
a diversion of the main line of the Pennsylvania from Pittsburgh 
and a diminution of Pittsburgh’s rank as an entrepét of western 
trade, the Hempfield project reopened the rancor between Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia, emphasized the Pittsburgh-Wheeling 
rivalry, and was an important propulsive force in the embarka- 
tion of Pittsburgh upon a lavish program of railroad building. 
This construction added millions of dollars to Pittsburgh’s civie 
obligations, yet provided her eventually with a formidable net- 
work of railways. The Hempfield (although with its Ohio con- 
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nection, the Cincinnati and Marietta, enjoying the financial sup- 
port of the Pennsylvania Railroad) was ultimately constructed 
for but 32 miles (from Wheeling to Washington, Pa.) of its pro- 
jected span of 78; yet from the focal point of Pittsburgh its irri- 
tant influence, like Stephen Leacock’s famous knight, ‘‘ galloped 
off in all directions.’’ 

Another paper dealing with western Pennsylvania, in the 
1850’s, was that given by Paul H. Giddens, of Allegheny College, 
on ‘‘The Birth of the Petroleum Business,’’ as shown by the 
recently discovered, unpublished papers of Dr. Francis B. Brew- 
er, a leader in organizing the first petroleum company in the 
United States. Brewer was a Vermont physician who moved to 
Titusville in 1851. In 1853, he revisited Dartmouth College, tak- 
ing a bottle of petroleum to be examined by two of the faculty. 
Another alumnus, George H. Bissell, after seeing it, interested 
his New York law partner, J. G. Eveleth, in organizing a com- 
pany to exploit the new oil as a rival to coal oil. Known in 1854 
as the Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company of New York, Professor 
Benjamin Silliman Jr. of Yale College then analyzed some petrol- 
eum, and gave a report extolling its excellence as an illuminant 
which won for it the favor of a group of New Haven capitalists. 
At their insistence, a new company, the Pennsylvania Rock Oil 
Company of Connecticut, was organized on September 28, 1855, 
acquired the assets of its predecessor, and eventually caused 
Samuel Drake to be sent to Titusville to drill the first oil well. 

‘“‘The Later Railroad Activities of John C. Fremont’’ was the 
last paper, given by Albert V. House Jr., of Wilson Teachers’ 
College. Examination of the papers of Jeremiah Black, a legal 
advisor of the Fremonts, and of files of the New York press, re- 
quire a revised judgment of the business activities of Fremont 
between 1870 and 1878, insisted Dr. House. At that time he was 
promoting the Memphis and El Paso Railroad, and through 
agents, sold bonds to French investors supposedly supported by 
large land grants to the railroad company. In 1871, the company 
went into bankruptcy not because of the obligations to the 
aroused French bondholders alone, but also as part of a plan by 
Fremont and John A. C. Gray to take the franchise and assets 
from the control of the other officers of the company and deliver 
them to the projected Texas and Pacific Railroad Company, in 
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return for stock and bonds in the new railroad. After the first 
part of the arrangement had been completed, Fremont was be- 
trayed by his associates, including Gray, and thereupon joined 
many others in preventing the passage through Congress of land 
subsidies to the Texas and Pacific. Besides adding to the evi- 
dence of the close inter-relationship of Congress with the rail- 
road interests, the study was declared to demonstrate the desir- 
ability of investigating the ‘‘technique of railroad reorganiza- 
tion’’ in its legal implications for further understanding of the 
period. Professor Isaac Lippincott, of Washington University, 
commented informally upon this and the other papers. 
Members of the assocation were the guests of Washington 
University and of the Missouri Historical Society at a joint din- 
ner with the latter organization, held on Thursday evening, at 
which John B. Denvir Jr., of the Missouri Historical Society, 
presided. In presenting Edward Everett Dale, of the University 
of Oklahoma, for his presidential address, Mr. Denvir described 
him as ‘‘one peculiarly fitted, by personal experience and schol- 
arly training,’’ to discuss ‘‘The Cow Country in Transition.’’* 
The address was enthusiastically received by over 330 persons. 
On Friday morning, in special busses from the Coronado 
Hotel, the members of the association were taken out to the cam- 
pus of Washington University where they held two sessions in 
the recently completed Brown Memorial Hall. Lester B. Shippee, 
of the University of Minnesota, presided over a session con- 
cerned with the ‘‘Recent History of the West,’’ in which the 
first paper was that of R. Earl McClendon, of Sam Houston 
State Teachers’ College, ‘‘Disclosure of Fraud in the Weil and 
La Abra Claims against Mexico.’’ How the United States gov- 
ernment discovered that it had collected two exorbitant and 
fraudulent claims from the Mexican government under the 
claims convention of 1868 was Dr. McClendon’s theme. Not Mex- 
ican officials, but an ex-Confederate Brigadier-General, James 
. Slaughter, who had served in southwestern Texas in 1864, 
obtained conclusive proof that Benjamin Weil’s claim to have 
lost 1914 bales of cotton to Mexican forces there was without 
any foundation in fact. Then, being formally retained by the 
Mexican government to investigate the La Abra Mining Com- 
1 This address was printed in full, ante, XXIV (1937), 3-20. 
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pany award, he obtained convincing evidence that its mining 
properties in Mexico had been abandoned in 1868 not because of 
the behavior of Mexican authorities, but because the company 
had become bankrupt! Eventually, the United States made full 
restitution to Mexico. 

Chester McA. Destler, of South Georgia Teachers College, de- 
scribed ‘‘The Populist-Labor Alliance of 1894 in Illinois,’’ an 
early venture in the field of farmer-labor political association. 
Both the Illinois State Federation of Labor and the Illinois Peo- 
ple’s Party managers arranged to hold conferences of labor and 
farm organizations in the spring of 1894. When the Populists’ 
state convention refused to endorse ‘‘Plank 10’’ of the labor 
program, which demanded collective ownership of the means of 
production and distribution, and was strongly sponsored by the 
Chicago Socialist leader, Thomas J. Morgan, the trades unionists 
remained aloof from the conference called by the Populists to 
assemble at Springfield, May 28, 1894. But a second conference 
held in Springfield under the auspices of organized labor, July 
3-5, Populists, Socialists, single-taxers, and ‘‘pure and simple’’ 
trades unionists attended. Debate was acrimonious. ‘‘ Plank 10”’ 
was replaced by a substitute offered by Henry Demarest Lloyd, 
pledging all factions to support the Populist state ticket and 
work for the organization of a new national party uniting agra- 
rians and urban radicals. 

The third paper was that of L. Ethan Ellis, of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, on ‘‘The Northwest and the Canadian Reciprocity Epi- 
sode of 1911.’’ The Canadian-American agreement of 1911 had 
its inception in a belated effort of William Howard Taft to as- 
sume leadership in his party, in the search of the Laurier govern- 
ment for an issue upon which to continue its fourteen-year ten- 
ure, and in the desire of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association for duty-free newsprint, Dr. Ellis declared. An- 
nounced January 26, 1911, it precipitated a struggle which cost 
the Laurier government its life and the Taft administration what 
little chance it had to maintain Republican solidarity in the face 
of rising insurgency. In the Northwest the agreement encoun- 
tered divergent local interests. Arrayed in its support were most 
of the newspapers, James J. Hill, whose railroad lines were 
ready to tap the reservoirs of new business promised by freer 
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trade, and Twin Cities millers, anxious for Canadian hard wheat 
to blend with the softer American varieties. Opposed were the 
lumber and the paper manufacturers desiring continued protec- 
tion, wheat farmers who feared Canadian competition, the farm 
press fed by protected manufacturers’ propaganda asserting 
that the farmer was discriminated against, and insurgents who 
had in 1909 advocated tariff reform but felt obliged to oppose 
it in the unpalatable form of reciprocity. The resultant contro- 
versy, fought through a number of months, ended in victory for 
the pro-reciprocity forces over the northwestern opposition. 

Discussion of the last paper by Elmer Ellis, of the University 
of Missouri, was directed mostly at the necessity of distinguish- 
ing differences among the states of the Northwest. They were 
not, he observed, an economic unit in 1911, and on the question 
of Canadian reciprocity, great differences prevailed between 
Nebraska and Iowa, whose farming interests were little threat- 
ened, and North Dakota, for instance, which stood to suffer con- 
siderably. To the congressmen from this region, he maintained, 
the question was as local as the tariff has always been. Regular 
Republicans voted against the administration as well as insur- 
gents, who tended to ally themselves with the injured farmer 
group in states where substantial interests were found on both 
sides. A more detailed study of the area in terms of its local 
interests seemed desirable to explain the varying congressional 
vote. 

In another auditorium three papers dealing with the Trans- 
Mississippi West were read in a session conducted by Isaac J. 
Cox, of Northwestern University. J. Manuel Espinosa, of St. 
Louis University, gave the first, on ‘‘The Economic Customs of 
Spanish Louisiana: The Sainte Genevieve District.’’ Prior to the 
Spanish régime the economic development of the western half 
of Louisiana was negligible, he asserted. In the Spanish period, 
however, the economic development of the western fringe of the 
Mississippi River Valley was rapid and its implications were of 
lasting significance. As an attractive force on the frontier the 
Spanish settlements were an important factor in the history of 
the Anglo-American advance. The Spanish settlements served as 
a magnet, hastening the westward advance of the trans-Alle- 
ghany frontier toward the banks of the Mississippi, where eco- 
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nomic life was both active and attractive. International and dip- 
lomatic implications have obscured some of these equally im- 
portant economic undercurrents, for the economy of Spanish 
Louisiana was a force which contributed greatly to the economy 
of the entire Mississippi Valley, and set the stage, so to speak, 
for the great migration into the trans-Mississippi area which 
came in the decade following the War of 1812. 

A brief discussion of the economic customs and expansion 
of one specific area on the Spanish Louisiana frontier, the Ste. 
Genevieve district, was used to clarify the point. Domestic man- 
ufacture played no characteristic part in the early history of the 
Spanish Illinois settlements, but domestic and intersectional 
trade and commerce were well-developed and well-understood; 
and what the commerce-encouraging Spanish land-tenure system 
began, the American purchase completed. 

Herbert S. Schell, of the University of South Dakota, read a 
paper on ‘‘The Dakota Southern: A Frontier Railway Venture 
of Dakota Territory.’’ The need for a railroad connection in Da- 
kota Territory was strongly felt in 1868, when the settlements on 
the Missouri slope experienced their first real boom, but by that 
time, Congress was unwilling to vote further land grants for rail- 
road purposes, he said. The citizens of the territorial capital, 
Yankton, organized the Dakota Southern Company in 1871 and 
voted a bonus of $200,000 in bonds to induce construction, despite 
the fact that the population was a straggling frontier community 
of less than 4,000 people. When the road was completed, Yankton 
taxpayers fought until 1880 against a court judgment requiring 
payment on the bonds, and evaded payment for another three 
years before reaching a settlement. By then, the accumulated 
debt totalled nearly $350,000. 

‘*An Historical Definition of Northwestern Radicalism’’ was 
the topic of an interpretive paper by Benton H. Wilcox, of 
Shurtleff College. Using Populism and the Non-Partisan League 
as examples, he developed the thesis that local, practical factors 
arose in every agrarian radical movement to determine its extent 
or its varying intensity, that the western radicals were not 
‘*ignorant frontiersmen or innate radicals finally brought to bay 
by the disappearance of the frontier; nor debt-crazed farmers 
quixotically tilting at windmills, but ordinary business men, seek- 
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ing to correct injustices in the marketing system, trying to cut 
down fixed charges which threatened to devour their margin of 
profit, and endeavoring to build up the wealth of the community 
of which they were citizens.’’ Between the farming systems of 
the corn-hog and dairying regions and of the hard spring wheat 
area, all three under a capitalistic régime, there were such con- 
trasts in the avilability of profits as to explain the close identifi- 
cation of advanced western radicalism with the latter, and to 
suggest that radicalism was simply a matter of the lengths to 
which a community must go to yield profits to its members. 

The ensuing discussion was led by Colin B. Goodykoontz, of 
the University of Colorado, and supplemented by comments from 
the floor, especially upon the last paper. Dr. Goodykoontz re- 
minded the session that the description of agrarian radicals as 
‘‘practical business men’’ identified them with what are usually 
considered conservatives and denied them the right to be classi- 
fied among those who ‘‘go to the roots’’ in behalf of fundamental 
change. To this, further comment was added indicating the pos- 
sibility of economic conservatism’s existing in conjunction with 
political radicalism, and the necessity of distinguishing north- 
western radicalism from any general frontier quality, linking it 
instead with special and practical causes. 

Members of the association were again the guests of Wash- _ 
ington University and of the Missouri Historical Society at a 
luncheon, served in the gymnasium of the Women’s Building. 
President Dale introduced Chancellor George Reeves Throop, 
who welcomed the association to the university. A brief descrip- 
tion of the plans for next year’s celebration of the sesquicenten- 
nial of the Old Northwest was given by E. M. Hawes, of Mariet- 
ta, Ohio, executive director of the Northwest Territory Celebra- 
tion Commission. Father Raphael N. Hamilton, of Marquette 
University, likewise explained plans for the forthcoming Father 
Marquette Celebration. Adjourning to the lounge of the Wo- 
men’s Building, the association held its annual business meeting.* 

The afternoon had been left free of meetings; a tour of the city 
was available for those who wished to see the Missouri Historical 
Society, the Lindbergh trophies, the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
St. Louis University, and other points of interest. Of this oppor- 

2See post, 213-215. 
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tunity 120 persons availed themselves, their enjoyment of the 
trip augmented by perfect weather. Others could be found at the 
baseball park in considerable numbers, or scattered about the 
city, assembling next for the subscription dinner at the Coronado 
Hotel early in the evening. 

A memorable feature of the convention program was the con- 
tribution, at Friday’s dinner, of Theodore C. Blegen, of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society, ‘‘Immigration and the Westward 
Movement in Ballad and Song.’’ Assisted by Mrs. John D. Hicks, 
with delightful skill and informality, Dr. Blegen played and 
sang to a rapt audience excerpts illustrative of the westward 
movement and the experiences of immigrants. Students of Amer- 
ican folklore and history had hitherto neglected this field, said 
Dr. Blegen, while collecting and studying the ballads of cowboys, 
voyageurs, and lumberjacks. In illustrating the wealth and va- 
riety of such sources for American social history, he presented 
for the first time in English verse, such Scandinavian immigrant 
ballads as ‘‘Oleana,’’ which devotes some twenty stanzas to the 
Utopian attractions in the 1850’s of the Pennsylvania colony of 
Ole Bull, the violinist. Among others quoted from a collection 
recently made in Norway, and translated into English verse, 
were dialogues debating the advantages of migrating to the 
Mississippi Valley, songs of warning and protest, goodbyes to 
home and valley, a woman’s farewell to her old spinning wheel, 
songs of the ocean crossing, ballads of immigrant forty-niners 
and others reciting the hardships and struggles of pioneer farm- 
ers. Historians, Dr. Blegen urged, should make common cause 
with the students of literature, language, folklore, and music in 
this domain. 

A general session followed the dinner. Under the broad topic 
of ‘‘American Frontier Humor,’’ papers were read by Philip 
D. Jordan, of Miami University, on ‘‘The Humor of the Back- 
woods, 1820-1840,’’ and by Harold E. Briggs, of the University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, on ‘‘The Early Theatre in the 
Northwest,’’ with fitting introduction and comment by Carl 
Wittke, now of Oberlin College, a former participant in a sim- 
ilar program. Dr. Jordan explained the rise of the first native 
comic characters in the early nineteenth century, many of 
whom were backwoods types. They were a people of wit and 
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whimsicality, as well as of obscenity, abuse, and blasphemy. 
Their humor dealt with well-known commonplaces, possessed the 
elements of incongruity and exaggeration, and was disguised 
by misspellings and ornamented by absurd rules of syntax. It 
was as democratic as a frontier tavern. President Andrew Jack- 
son, Colonel David Crockett, and Major Jack Downing all con- 
tributed to the humorous history of the back country. Humorous 
journals, he concluded, The John-Donkey and Yankee Notions, 
and the press, kept tall tales alive. 

Dr. Briggs devoted his study of the early theatre to the region 
of the Dakotas, Montana, and Wyoming. As the various types of 
theater developed in the Northwest in the sixties and seventies, 
he said, the conglomerate population patronized with keen in- 
terest the early offerings of the dance-halls, saloons, and variety 
houses, welcomed traveling stock-companies with their actor- 
managers, and, later, constructed opera houses. Every frontier 
town of any size had its Lyceum or Library Association which 
presented mixed programs of singing, dancing, farces, lectures, 
debates, and regular plays, often repeating them in nearby 
towns. While the main type of theatrical production was of the 
variety theatre type, many traveling dramatic companies, under 
the direction of actor-managers, also played the various frontier 
settlements, often on regular circuits, offering a wide selection 
of standard plays. Some of the companies constructed their own 
theaters; most of them, however, rented theater buildings or 
used variety houses, where they interspersed their legitimate 
offerings with variety entertainments. In the early eighties, it 
developed, the Northwest entered the ‘‘Opera House Period,’’ 
the various towns constructing ‘‘opera houses’’ to attract travel- 
ing companies for one and two night stands. Actor-managers dis- 
appeared. The new era was neither as active nor as colorful as 
the variety house period although marked by a dignity and sta- 
bility unknown in the early days. 

The Historical Association of Greater St. Louis was the host at 
a largely-attended smoker which followed the general session, and 
concluded a full day. On Saturday morning, May 1, two sessions 
were held, of which one was concerned with ‘‘Missouri and the 
Lower Mississippi Valley,’’ and was conducted by W. C. Binkley, 
of Vanderbilt University. The first paper, read by Glover Moore, 
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of Mississippi State College, was on ‘‘The Political Significance 
of the Missouri Controversy of 1819-21,’’ an abstract especially 
of public opinion upon the matters at issue. The North, tired of 
the long and uninterrupted control of the federal government 
by southerners, he declared, was determined to wrest control 
for itself at the first opportunity. Both sides frankly acknowl- 
edged on the floor of Congress and elsewhere that the dispute 
over Missouri was a struggle for sectional supremacy. 

Harry J. Sarkiss, of the University of Kansas City, gave 
a paper on the ‘‘ Historical Implications of Jackson County, Mis- 
souri, Marriage Records, 1827 to 1857.’’ Illustrating his findings 
by several charts, he showed the correlation between certain 
known historical events and the number of marriages performed, 
and between the variation in the number of marriages performed 
by justices of the peace or clergymen and the number of new 
churches founded; he also derived the approximate ethnical 
complexion of the early settlers from a study of surnames. In the 
first five years, with only two churches erected, 77.9 per cent of 
all marriages were performed by justices of the peace; but in the 
next five years, with nine additional churches organized, the 
clergy performed nearly 60 per cent. Of the 4,650 surnames on 
the records, over 80 per cent were of English derivation, a pro- 
portion that coincides with the ethnological statistics first taken 
in 1860 by the Missouri Board of Immigration, and published in 
1867. 

‘‘Vicissitudes of Early Reconstruction Farming in the Lower 
Mississippi Valley’’ were described by B. I. Wiley, of Hatties- 
burg State Teachers College. Foremost among them were the 
troublesome regulations and rules laid down by military author- 
ities covering labor relations. Treasury officials set up a perva- 
sive system of licenses and permits which impinged greatly on 
the planter’s freedom in selling produce and purchasing sup- 
plies. Guerilla raids in the areas bordering on ‘‘rebeldom’’ were 
frequent and violent. Drouths, poor seed, destructive incursions 
of the army worm, and conscription of laborers supplemented 
his other troubles. Most baffling of all problems was the unde- 
pendability of the Negro laborers, who were encouraged by 
emancipation to slothfulness, theft, and disorder. Many planters, 
failing either to persuade or threaten laborers successfully, aban- 
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doned in despair the cultivation of their holdings. Herbert A. 
Kellar, of the McCormick Historical Association, made valuable 
suggestions to each of the contributors, of additional and differ- 
ent sources of information with which to strengthen their find- 
ings. Further discussion, by Dr. Kellar, by Dr. Frank L. Owsley, 
and by others among the auditors, dealt especially with histori- 
cal imagination such as that used by Dr. Sarkiss, and also with 
the rich and relatively unexploited field of investigation in the 
county records now available to scholars. 

The Teachers Section met at the same time in a joint session 
with the Missouri Council for the Social Studies, the program 
taking up various aspects of the social studies curriculum in 
Missouri.’ Members of the association were also welcomed at 
the Saturday luncheon and afternoon meeting of the Missouri 
Council for the Social Studies at the Coronado Hotel. 

The thirtieth annual meeting was not only well-attended; it 
was also characterized by a pervasive atmosphere of well-being. 
Visitors found the headquarters comfortable and spacious. From 
the luncheons and dinners, they emerged cheerful and well-fed. 
The indefatigable attention to necessary details by Dr. Ralph 
Bieber provided them with a smoothly-running program. Con- 
tributors of papers established an estimable record by previous- 
ly furnishing to those who were to discuss them, full copies for. 
advance examination. If any shortcoming were to be noted, it 
might be an insufficiency of genuine scholarly controversy over 
important moot questions of American history. In future meet- 
ings, perhaps the association will advance to a fusion of con- 
geniality with honest controversy as a stimulus to sound scholar- 
ship among its members. 


3 Report by Edgar S. Wesley, see Teacher’s Section, post, XXIV (1937), 216-220. 














Report oF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1936-1937 * 
By Mrs. C. S. Paine 


At the annual meeting at Austin, Texas, the executive com- 
mittee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association voted to 
accept the invitation of Washington University and the Mis- 
souri Historical Society to hold the thirtieth annual meeting in 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Meantime, Edward E. Dale, president for the current year, 
appointed a committee on local arrangements with Ralph P. 
Bieber as chairman and the following as associate members: 
Miss Nettie H. Beauregard, A. B. Bender, Raymond W. Corri- 
gan, John B. Denvir Jr., Miss Stella M. Drumm, J. Manuel Es- 
pinosa, Miss Margaret L. Fitzsimmons, Dietrick Gerhard, Wes- 
ley C. Kettelkamp, Isaac H. Lionberger, Donald McFayden, Miss 
Dorothy A. Neuhoff, Thomas F. O’Connor, John L. Roemer, 
George R. Throop, and Roland G. Usher. The president desig- 
nated as the committee on nominations: Herbert A. Kellar, 
chairman, Oliver M. Dickerson, and Carl Wittke. 

At the mid-year meeting of the association at Providence, 
Rhode Island, a joint session with the American Historical As- 
sociation was held on the afternoon of December 29. The pro- 
gram as arranged by John W. Oliver consisted of the following 
papers: ‘‘ History of the History of Agriculture,’’ by Everett E. 
Edwards, Agricultural History Society; ‘‘Harly Land Specu- 
lators and the Westward Movement,’’ by Wayne E. Stevens, 
Dartmouth College; and ‘‘ Jacksonian Democracy and the Public 
Lands,’’ by Roy M. Robbins, Western Reserve University. Her- 
bert A. Kellar, McCormick Historical Association, presided over 
this session. At the evening dinner, Winfred T. Root, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, spoke on ‘‘The Historian as a Teacher.”’ 

A meeting of the executive committee followed the dinner and 
was attended by Miss Kathleen Bruce, Arthur C. Cole, LeRoy R. 
Hafen, Miss Ruth L. Higgins, George F. Howe, Frederick Merk, 

1 This is a condensation of the more detailed report submitted by Mrs, Paine. 
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Richard Shryock, Arthur P. Whitaker, Carl Wittke, and Lester 
B. Shippee who presided. In the absence of the secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss Higgins acted as secretary. Routine business was 
transacted. 

At St. Louis, on the afternoon of April 29 the executive com- 
mittee met in the Pine Room of the Coronado Hotel with the 
following members present: Beverley W. Bond Jr., Arthur C. 
Cole, E. Merton Coulter, Edward E. Dale, John D. Hicks, Louise 
P. Kellogg, Frank L. Owsley, Louis Pelzer, Walter Prichard, 
James G. Randall, Lester B. Shippee, Carl Wittke, and the sec- 
retary. Dr. Shippee presided. The financial report of the secre- 
tary was read and approved. The secretary stated that the asso- 
ciation is indebted to Western Reserve University, the editorial 
board, and the guarantors for the prosperous condition of the 
Review; to Arthur C. Cole and Bertha E. Josephson for its 
historical and editorial perfection. The secretary also reported 
that the enrollment of new members for the year was seventy- 
three. The death list numbered four: Lord Fitzmaurice, Wilts, 
England; J. W. Terry, Galveston, Texas; A. H. Seymour, Aber- 
deen, S. D.; and Tracy McGregor, Washington, D.C. The report 
of the Alvord Memorial Commission was also read and approved. 
Lester B. Shippee was elected chairman, and Theodore C. Ble- 
gen, William B. Hessletine, and Carl Wittke were appointed to, 
serve for three years as members of the commission. The execu- 
tive committee appointed Beverley W. Bond Jr., John D. Hicks, 
and Miss Grace L. Nute as members of the editorial board of the 
Review. The report of the nominating committee was read and 
placed on file. A committee was appointed to decide upon a place 
of meeting for 1938 as follows: John D. Hicks, chairman, Carl 
Wittke, and Frank L. Owsley. The president also appointed the 
following resolutions committee: Elmer Ellis, chairman, James 
G. Randall, and William B. Hesseltine. 

The executive committee met again on the afternoon of April 
30 in the lounge of the Women’s Building of Washington Uni- 
versity and reélected Lester B. Shippee chairman for the year. 
The committee to select a meeting place for 1938 reported that 
Indianapolis had been chosen. The finance committee voted that 
the budget for the year 1937-38 be based on the expenditures for 
the past year. 
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The annual business meeting of the association preceded this 
session of the executive committee. In the absence of Solon J. 
Buck, chairman of the Alvord Memorial Commission, his report 
was read by the secretary, accepted, and placed on file. Herbert 
A. Kellar reported for the historical manuscripts committee and 
James L. Sellars for the membership committee. A report from 
Christopher B. Coleman, chairman of the committee on the Ter- 
ritorial Papers, was read by the secretary, after which the asso- 
ciation voted its endorsement of the continuance of this project: 


Wuereas, The Secretary of State under act of the Congress of the 
United States has begun the collecting, editing, and publishing of the 
official papers of the territories from which states have been formed, and 
the volumes of the papers already issued have been of the greatest value 
both for historical purposes and for education and citizenship, and 

Wuereas, An additional appropriation is necessary for the contin- 
uance of this work, any suspension of which will involve serious loss 
and waste; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in its 
annual meeting at St. Louis, Missouri, that the Congress of the United 
States be and is respectfully petitioned to authorize and to make an 
additional appropriation sufficient for the collection, editing, and pub- 
lication of the papers of the territories in the government archives and 
elsewhere, concerning the administration of the territories from which 
states have been formed; and be it further 

Resolved, That our senators and our representatives be informed 
of the importance of this publication and the urgent desire of citizens 
generally that provision be made in this session of Congress for the 
continuance of the publication of the Territorial Papers of the United 
States under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


An invitation from the Municipal University of Omaha to 
meet in that city in 1939 or 1940 was also read. 

The committee on nominations offered the following report: 
for president, Clarence E. Carter; for secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Clarence S. Paine; for members of the executive committee for 
three years, Elmer Ellis, Theodore C. Blegen, and William B. 
Hesseltine; for the executive committee of the teachers’ section, 
ex-officio members, Julian Aldrich and Louis A. Tohill, and, 
elected for three years, Hattie Anderson and Fremont P. Wirth. 

The session adjourned following the adoption of the report 
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of the resolutions committee which was presented by Elmer 


Ellis: 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association extends its apprecia- 
tion to its hosts of 1937, Washington University and the Missouri 
Historical Society. Our thanks are especially due to the committee on 
local arrangements, to the history faculties of Washington and St. 
Louis Universities, to Miss Stella M. Drumm of the Missouri Historical 
Society, to Washington University and the Missouri Historical Society 
for the dinner of last evening and the luncheon today, to the Histori- 
cal Association of Greater St. Louis for the smoker this evening, and to 
the St. Louis Convention, Publicity and Tourist Bureau for printing 
the program of the annual meeting. In far greater than the usual de- 
gree, our heartful appreciation is expressed to the chairman of the 
local arrangements committee, Professor Ralph P. Bieber, whose un- 
tiring labors have made this meeting such a delight to all who attended. 

To the program committee, especially its chairman, Professor George 
F. Howe, and to all those who participated in the various sessions, we 
record our appreciation for excellent instruction, inspiration, and en- 
tertainment. 

To Mrs. Clarence S. Paine, secretary-treasurer of the association, we 
are indebted for continued efficiency in handling the affairs of the 
organization ; to Professor A. C. Cole, managing editor of the Review, 
we record our emphatic approval of the scholarly publication for 
which he and his staff are largely responsible; to the guarantors and 
to Western Reserve University, we present our thanks for this con- 
tinued codperation and support. 


The following is the financial report of the secretary-treasurer 
for the year ending April 1, 1937. 


Cah Selene, Aged 1, 2908... .................... $3,841.94 
Receipts, April 1, 1936-April 1, 1937: 
Libeary mombership fees......................... $2,318.00 
Sustaining membership fees-___._-____-_--__---_- 2,168.10 
Guarantee for printed publication-__._-_--__--- 400.00 
NN ili ni esiiiindnietiticnranainaicd aneninaineeeaeniintincaiies 290.25 
ee ee I IN isis co cetrrcrsinincrreminnimnmasnmniees 310.00 
NE Sisichssiniciashi dc ehcknitoaranceaptnetioineabindinnteiatalea 362.60 
I is iiicteniinsinsniansicenctnaevinieniananipainnennas 50.00 
Miscsilancous receipts._........................... 41.54 
IN iaicsecctcitnicsiosisisenicanmnmnonniapsinctios «940.49 


Total to be accounted for_...._._._....____-_ $9,782.43 
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Disbursements : 

PRAT CRLOSIE oo 2 ot cp se $3,328.87 
SY IDs cecicniincdinaisunnnieictanil 1,200.00 
Nn a a 201.36 
Miscellaneous and printing_.-.__-._---_-----_--- 88.15 
Re Se iicttitinnctinncmemnnnienainnanmumn 86.98 
Editorial office — postage and expense________-- 230.00 
I ici sichtiicin ee chlcstsisnaaatonnitsiteasansititint 182.80 
Government tax and bank charges__------_---- 24.62 

Te Ga ieiicrnsitacciinnincnusil $5,342.78 
Investments (transfers and purchases) ~---_.---- $3,719.67 

Total disbursements and investments___-_---_- $9,062.45 $9,062.45 
SI: TE: Ty i ti i tttrtnicettiinichitennions $ 719.98 

Analysis of Balance 

Checking account, National Bank of Commerce__$ 713.98 
Returned checks, held for payment._.----.----- 6.00 


Total cash on hand, April 1, 1987------------ $ 719.98 














THE TEACHER’S SECTION 
Epitep By Epcar B. WESLEY 


The Teacher’s Section of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
had unusually successful meetings on May 1 at St. Louis. The morning 
meeting was devoted to a discussion of curriculum making, using the 
Missouri State Course of Study as the basis. Miss Katherine Clarke, of 
Washington University, discussed the social studies program for the 
primary grades; Professor N. W. Rickoff, of Kirksville State Teachers 
College, the work of the middle grades; and Mr. W. F. English, of Car- 
rollton, the junior high school program. Mr. Julian C. Aldrich, of Web- 
ster Groves, described the codoperative program of curriculum revision 
in St. Louis County. At the noon luncheon Mr. Irving Brant, of the St. 
Louis Star-Times, gave a colorful and vigorous account of the contro- 
versy over Roosevelt’s proposal to enlarge the Supreme Court. In the 
afternoon Professor Howard Anderson, of the University of Iowa, gave 
an interesting report of an attitude test which he had given to 240 high 
school pupils, He found that attitudes frequently rest upon misinforma- 
tion or ignorance, and that pupils have definite attitudes toward various 
popular phrases the meanings of which they do not understand. Pro- 
fessor Edgar B. Wesley, of the University of Minnesota, gave a brief 


summary of the New York Inquiry into the Cost and Character of Edu- 
cation. 


The National Council for the Social Studies was unusually active dur- 
ing the past academic year. Its 1936 meeting at Detroit was the largest 
in its history, and an even larger attendance is expected at the next meet- 
ing in St. Louis on Friday and Saturday after Thanksgiving. The 1937 
yearbook, Education Against Propaganda, edited by Professor Elmer 
Ellis, has been favorably reviewed and widely distributed. It is an ex- 
cellent series of analyses, methods, and recommendations. In addition 
to the yearbook the Council published two bulletins: George W. Hodg- 
kins, A Guide to Newer Methods in Teaching the Social Studies and 
Henry Kronenberg, Rolla Tryon, and Hazen Nutter, Pamphlets on Pub- 

‘lic Affairs for Use in Social Studies Classes. These publications can be 
secured from the office of the secretary of the National Council, 18 
Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Eighth Yearbook of the National Council, which is devoted to the 
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status of research in the teaching of the social studies, will appear in time 
to be discussed at the St. Louis meeting. It is so written as to enable 
teachers to find easily the significant studies on such topics as current 
events, curriculum making, and kindred topies. 


The survey of New York schools is to be completed in December, 1937. 
This was an ambitious undertaking on the part of one state to evaluate 
its educational activities and to secure suggestions on how to improve 
instruction. The recommendations with respect to the social studies will 
lead, if adopted, to the merging of subjects into the single field of the 
social studies so far as the elementary grades are concerned. In the sec- 
ondary grades, however, the students would still receive instruction in 
subjects, but less time would be devoted to formal history and more to 
geography, sociology, civics, and economics. 

The growth of interest in contemporary social and economic affairs 
has led to a greater emphasis upon community studies. Several recent 
articles, books, and speeches have described ways and means of using 
local industries, activities, and events in teaching the larger and more 
inclusive ideas. There seems to be a widespread realization of the greater 
vitality in teaching that reflects an interest in local situations and institu- 
tions. In these local studies history seems to play a vital part. It thus ap- 
pears that a renaissance in local history is under way, and primarily be- 
cause of its greater instructional value. There seems to be no antithesis be- 
tween local and national history, however, for the former will lead into 
and merge with the latter. This movement, largely educational in its man- 
ifestations, should receive the blessing and help of historians. 

The founding, in January, 1937, of Social Education, the new organ 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, marks a milestone in the 
field of social studies instruction. Within two months this beautifully 
printed magazine reached a circulation of nearly three thousand. It can 
be secured through the secretary of the council. 


Perhaps the most important books in the field of social studies teaching 
that have appeared during the past year are Mary G. Kelty, Learning 
and Teaching History in the Middle Grades (Ginn) and Edgar B. Wes- 
ley, Teaching the Social Studies (Heath). 


The 1938 meeting of the Teachers Section of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, which will meet at Indianapolis, will be devoted 
to ‘‘Historical Materials for Social Studies Teachers.’’ Speakers will 
discuss sources, pamphlets, textbooks, and reference books. Those who 
might be interested in participating are asked to communicate with the 
editor of this section. 
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REVISED VIEWPOINTS 
Tuer AsoLition MovEMENT 
By Stuart PortNer 


Recent revision on the abolition and antislavery movements 
has again indicated that even the most widely accepted tradi- 
tions in American history are worthy of further and more pro- 
found analysis. For a century the thesis that the abolition move- 
ment rested upon the power and the activity of William Lloyd 
Garrison was given wide currency and acknowledged by his- 
torians who lacked evidence which might contradict the position 
of primacy attributed to the Boston propagandist. Garrison’s 
ability to popularize his own ideas, the wide publicity which he 
so eagerly sought and which he gained with such rare facility, 
and the reticence of other personalities associated with antislav- 
ery agitation made inevitable his recognition as the dominant 
force behind the movement. 

Throughout the gothic age of American historical criticism 
studies on the colonization movement, on abolition and antislav- 
ery, all labeled as ‘‘critical,’’ were contributed to the scholarly 
journals of the country and were found acceptable as doctoral 
theses, but the Garrisonian tradition persisted in spite of the 
growing conviction that Garrison’s prominence was exaggerat- 
ed.* Progress toward the alteration of this thesis was not rapid 
and it was not until 1933, with the publication of Gilbert H. 
Barnes, The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844, that the first defi- 
nite move in the direction of revision was made. In the follow- 
ing year the Weld-Grimké letters,? edited by Professor Barnes 
and Dwight L. Dumond solidified the position taken in the 
earlier work and proved substantially that the legend of 
Garrison was no longer efficacious. Additional proof supporting 
the validity of the Barnes revision has been found in the letters 

1 Asa E. Martin, ‘‘The Anti-Slavery Societies of Tennessee,’’? Tennessee Histori- 
cal Magazine (Nashville), I (1915), 261-282, and The Antislavery Movement in 
Kentucky Prior to 1850 (Ithaca, 1915) indicated the local nature of the antislavery 
movements in these states and gave direction to the process of revision. 

2 Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight L, Dumond, eds., Letters of Theodore Dwight 


Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld and Sarah Grimké, 1822-1844, 2 vols. (New York, 
1934). 
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of James G. Birney, soon to appear under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Dumond. Birney — lawyer, colonization agent, antislav- 
ery agent, and Liberty Party candidate for the presidency in 
1840 and 1844 — maintained a large correspondence with men 
active in moral and political reform and these letters, but recent- 
ly discovered, become an invaluable source of reference for 
study on the period. 

The Weld-Grimké-Birney letters relegate Garrison to an an- 
cillary position in the broader antislavery movement and must 
be utilized as basic material for future research in the middle 
period. It is becoming increasingly apparent: (1) that the found- 
ing ground of the antislavery movement was not New England 
but the less urbane western New York; (2) that the spirit of its 
moving appeal was not Garrisonian invective, but Christian 
evangelism; (3) that the antislavery movement was not founded 
on local, isolated phenomena, but was an aggressive movement, 
directed and executed by men of extraordinary talent through 
three decades to its culmination in the Civil War. 

The revised pattern reveals not only the religious background 
of this crusade, but the false humanitarianism of those who 
concealed a hatred and fear of the negro in their support of the 
colonization movement, the deliberate choice of the Mississippi 
Valley as the scene of operations, and the perfect awareness of 
the strong probability of eventual war. Men, institutions, events, 
hitherto unknown or believed to be of slight importance, attain 
prominence in the reconstruction of the movement: Oneida In- 
stitute, Lane Theological Seminary, Oberlin College; the student 
debate and exodus from Lane Seminary, the founding of Ober: 
lin, the appointment of the ‘‘Seventy,’’ the organization of the 
congressional antislavery bloc, the steady development and 
perfect continuity of the political movement. Men residing in 
comparative obscurity while Garrison was being heavily pub- 
licized assume new importance in the Barnes-Dumond appraisal: 
Arthur and Lewis Tappan, financial agents supporting the 
Great Revival, donating funds for the establishment of Oneida, 
Lane, and Oberlin, and financing the agencies throughout the 
country; Henry B. Stanton, gifted orator and an administrator 
of distinction; Joshua Leavitt, journalist; James A. Thome, 
William Thomas Allen, Philemon Bliss, Elizur Wright, Beriah 
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Green, Marius Robinson, Asa Mahan, George Whipple, Augus- 
tus Wattles — all emerge as leading characters after long neg- 
lect. 

The middle period having been opened by this revisionist 
thesis, the field becomes a fertile ground for future study. Sev- 
eral doctoral theses are in progress under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Dumond, at the University of Michigan: Arthur Ray- 
mond Kooker is developing the antislavery movement in Mich- 
igan, Marion C. Miller is investigating the spread of the move- 
ment in Indiana, and Miss Jean C. Kingan is at work on the 
antislavery movement in Illinois. Under the direction of Arthur 
C. Cole, of Western Reserve University, Robert G. Lunde is 
working on ‘‘The Antislavery Movement in Kentucky after 
1850,’’ Sister Margaret M. Duffy is investigating ‘‘Catholic 
Public Opinion on the Slavery Question, 1856-61,’’ and Edward 
C. Reilley is working on ‘‘The Antislavery Movement in the 
Western Reserve.’’ Among other doctoral theses in this field in 
progress at various institutions are: ‘‘Elijah Parish Lovejoy 
and the Antislavery Movement,’’ by J. Ryan Beiser (George- 
town University); ‘‘Antislavery Sentiment in the New York 
City Press,’’ by Frank J. Dixon (Fordham University) ; ‘‘ Anti- 
slavery and Abolition in Missouri, 1819-65,’’ by Benjamin Merkel 
(Washington University); and ‘‘Proslavery and Antislavery . 
Agitation in the Old Northwest, 1787-1848,’’ by Lulu M. Johnson 
(State University of Iowa). 

Numerous special studies by recognized authorities in the field 
cannot be neglected by those who seek a comprehensive picture 
of the pre-war period. The economic forces which influenced the 
organization of the Liberty Party are to be found in Julian P. 
Bretz, ‘‘Economic Background of the Liberty Party,’’ in Amer- 
tcan Historical Review (New York), XXXIV (1929), 250-264. 
Avery O. Craven, ‘‘Coming of the War Between the States, An 
Interpretation,’’ in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge), 
IT (1936), 303-322, and Charles W. Ramsdell, ‘‘The Changing In- 
terpretation of the Civil War,’’ in Journal of Southern History, 
III (1937), 3-27, weld both economic and moral issues into a new 
and broader thesis of the causes of the Civil War. 

















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Tue GENESIS oF THE Official Records 
By Datuas D. Irvine 


The great collection of Civil War materials familiarly known 
as the Official Records* stands with the American State Papers 
and Peter Force’s American Archives as one of the few major 
enterprises of the federal government in the retroactive publica- 
tion of historical sources. An evaluation of the respective shares 
of those who were responsible for the execution of the project 
ought, therefore, to be of some interest for the history of history 
in the United States.” It is also worth while to recall this earlier 
experience in the publication of war records in view of the fact 
that preparations are in progress for publication of the records 
of the World War.® 

Credit for originating the project should go to Major General 
Henry W. Halleck as general-in-chief of the Union armies in 
1863. Subsequent developments follow upon a recommendation 
in his annual report for that year — a recommendation inspired 
by difficulties experienced in assembling materials for his ac- 
count of the year’s military operations.‘ Inasmuch as Halleck 
had further connections with the project which are only partly 

1 The War of the Rebellion. A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 


Confederate Armies (70 vols. in 128 parts, with general index and atlas; Washing- 
ton, 1881-1901). Hereafter cited O. R. 

2 The accounts of the project now available are quite inadequate in this respect. 
That of General J. D. Cox in J. N. Larned, ed., The Literature of American History 
(Boston, 1902), nos, 2078-2096, is very sketchy. The official account in the O. #., gen- 
’ eral index, iii-xxi, is an uninspired, routine production without appreciation for the 
subject. 

8 Editing of the records of the A. E. F. for possible publication was begun by 
the Historical Section, Army War College, in 1929. A considerable portion of the 
work has already been accomplished. Joseph M. Hanson, ‘‘The Historical Section, 
Army War College,’’ Journal of the American Military History Foundation, I, no. 2 
(1937), 72-74. 

4 House Executive Documents, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., V, no. 1, p. 43. 
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discernible,’ it is worthy of note that he was a man of some dis- 
tinction as a scholar* and one who appreciated the importance 
of preserving historical materials.’ 

A joint-resolution embodying Halleck’s recommendation was 
brought forward in the Senate, very much as a matter of course, 
by the chairman of the committee on military affairs, Henry 
Wilson. At this point the superintendent of public printing, John 
D. Defrees, intervened to secure a change of plan. He proposed, 
among other things, that the compilation should be made to in- 
clude not merely the records of military operations but all rec- 
ords in the war department relating to the war in any way. De- 
frees was the first person to devote any real thought to the plan 
of publication, and it was essentially upon his plan that the com- 
pilation was eventually completed. The joint-resolution finally 
approved on May 16, 1864, was one drawn up by him. It is to 
Defrees, therefore, that historians owe the wealth of valuable 
material, of civil rather than military interest, which was in- 
corporated, particularly in series IIJ-IV. Defrees was also re- 
sponsible for increasing the number of copies to be printed far 
beyond the ‘‘usual number.’’ Since most of the 10,000 additional 
copies were to be distributed at the discretion of members of 
Congress, an interesting question presents itself whether there 
was any larger political object in view.* Here the anti-climactic. 

5 He played a vital part in the recovery of the Confederate archives in 1865. His 
friend, Dr. Francis Lieber, was placed in charge of an ‘‘ archives office’’ in the war 
department with the function of caring for the deluge of records, Union and Con- 
federate, which poured in at the end of the war. His aide-de-camp, Captain Robert 
N. Scott, was the man destined to bring the O. R. into actual being. 

6 See William A. Ganoe’s article in Dumas Malone, ed., Dictionary of American 
Biography (New York, 1928-36), VIII, 150-152, and the sources there cited. Hal- 
leck’s chef d’oewre was his International Law (New York, 1861), which was one 
of the outstanding manuals of the century upon that subject. As the first in English 
to treat fully and clearly of ‘‘military government,’’ it may be suspected, upon the 
basis of considerable circumstantial evidence, of exercising a significant influence 
upon the political theory of the war and reconstruction. Halleck had been one of the 
original directors of the old California Historical Society formed in 1852. California 
Historical Society Quarterly (San Francisco), I (1922), 9. 

7 Cf. statements in his recommendation of 1863, House Exec. Docs., 38 Cong., 1 
Sess., V, no. 1, p. 43, and in the O. B., Ser. I, Vol. XLVI, pt. III, 1132. 

8 Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., 16, 24, 343, 1771-1772, 2249, 2279; Stat- 
utes at Large, XI, 422; ibid., XIII, 406. Defrees, an Indiana politician of the gar- 
den variety, a printer and editor by vocation, had played a part in the Republican 
campaign of 1860 and had been rewarded by Lincoln with the office of superintendent 
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phraseology of a statement by Wilson is perhaps not without 
significance. According to him the purpose of the project was 
‘‘to perpetuate the proud record made by the armies of the Re- 
public in their efforts for the maintenance of the Union, and 
[!] to furnish a means for historical reference and professional 
instruction.’’ ® 

Though the appointment of a competent editor for the records 
was authorized by Congress, compilation was undertaken, with- 
out enthusiasm, by the adjutant general’s office, then under di- 
rection of Colonel Edward D. Townsend.” In the story of the 
Official Records Townsend is the villain. An incorrigible bureau- 
crat," czar of military paperwork, he seems to have had no sym- 
pathy for the project and yet to have been unwilling to see others 
meddling with the records in his charge. If Townsend had had 
his way, as he nearly did, the plans of those who conceived the 
enterprise would have been sacrificed on the altar of convenience 
for his office, and historians would either have been deprived of 
all but the military reports or have been bequeathed a compila- 
tion fitted to drive them insane. As it was, the perversity of 
Townsend in refusing to abide by the prescribed plan was re- 
sponsible for the virtual abandonment of the whole project for 
some eight years. 

The plans of Halleck and Defrees both envisaged the publica- 
tion of all related records together and in chronological order 
regardless of their nature. Townsend proceeded to prepare only 
the formal reports of commanding officers upon their operations 
—a most unreliable type of material.’ These reports were the 
easiest to make ready, and it was probably Townsend’s hope 
that Congress would be satisfied with their publication, forget 


of publie printing. See Berry R. Sulgrove, ‘‘ John D. Defrees,’’ Indiana Magazine of 
History (Bloomington), II (1906), 147-150. 

9 Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 2804. 

10 Statutes at Large, XIII, 126, 185; O. R., Ser. III, Vol. IV, 411-412; House 
Exec. Docs., 38 Cong., 2 Sess., XIV, no. 83, p. 19. 

11 Townsend served in the A. G. O. at Washington most of the time from 1846 to 
1880, was acting adjutant general during most of the war, and became titular ad- 
jutant general in 1869. Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York, 
1887-89), VI, 147-148. He does not even mention the enterprise in his Anecdotes of 
the Civil War (New York, 1884). 

12 House Exec. Docs., 39 Cong., 1 Sess., III (1), no. 1, p. 52; Cong. Globe, 39 
Cong., 1 Sess., 2804. 
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about the great mass of correspondence, and allow his office to 
escape an ungrateful task of immense proportions. 

When Townsend, in 1865, transmitted some eight volumes of 
the reports to Defrees for printing, the latter held up their pub- 
lication and communicated with Wilson. Wilson at once intro- 
duced a joint-resolution to enforce the original plan of publica- 
tion, to require the appointment of a competent editor, and to 
make him responsible to the superintendent of public printing 
for the nature of the material included — it being provided that 
such superfluous matter as would not effect the completeness or 
historical value of the compilation should, in the interest of 
economy, be eliminated.** In the report accompanying the resolu- 
tion an interesting intent was expressed about the manner in 
which the records should be edited. 


The form as well as the substance of the matter to be printed needs a 
thorough revision. Owing to the fault partly of the authors and part- 
ly of the copyists, many of the reports are not in a condition to be in- 
corporated in an authoritative publication that is to form an authentic 
record of the deeds of the loyal armies, and find its way as such into 
every library at home and abroad, and mold the judgment of history. 
Bad grammar, misspelling of geographical names, and of names of dis- 
tinguished officers, and other shortcomings, should be eradicated from 
the manuscript before it passes into the hands of tie printer.'* 


Wilson’s report and resolution precipitated the only general 
discussion of the project which ever took place in Congress, Sen- 
ators William P. Fessenden, Henry B. Anthony, Charles Sum- 
ner, and Henry Wilson taking the leading parts.** Most of those 
who participated were very dubious about the whole scheme, the 
magnitude of the enterprise being fairly well appreciated. In this 
discussion it comes out clearly for the first time that it was in- 
tended to include the Confederate records in the publication, al- 
though this was implied in Defrees’ plan. 

Senator Fessenden, in particular, displayed a penetrating in- 
sight into the whole problem of publication. On his recommenda- 
tion it was decided that an entirely fresh start should be made. 
A joint-resolution, approved July 27, 1866, repealed the resolu- 


18 Ibid., 2804-2805. 
14 Ibid., 2804. 
18 Ibid., 2804-2806. 
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tion of 1864— thus suspending the execution of the project — 
and required the secretary of war to appoint some competent 
person, for a period of two years, to prepare a plan of publica- 
tion, with estimates of cost. The secretary of war, however, took 
no effective action, and the whole project was allowed to fall 
into abeyance.*® 

Agitation of the G. A. R., the Loyal Legion, and other organ- 
izations finally led Secretary William W. Belknap, in. 1870 and 
again in 1873, to call the attention of Congress to the need for 
further action. A House committee quite unfamiliar with the 
entire matter ultimately sought to satisfy Belknap by inserting 
a provision in the Sundry Civil Expenses Act of 1874 for fifteen 
thousand dollars with which to begin publication. The only lim- 
itation placed upon the method was that all reports, letters, tele- 
grams, and general orders should be copied and arranged in 
chronological order. Since the resolution of 1864 had been re- 
pealed, this did not insure the arrangement of the materials ac- 
cording to Defrees’ plan. The enterprise falling once more into 
the unfriendly hands of Townsend, he proceeded to have the 
documents arranged according to that same plan of his own 
which had caused Congress to suspend the project in 1866." 
Such was the tenacity of military bureau chiefs in the days of 
permanent tenure! 

Progress continued to be so slow, even with larger appropria- 
tions and a special clerical force,* that Secretary George W. 
McCrary, in 1877, decided to have the work entirely reorganized. 
Accordingly, a separate ‘‘ Publication Office, War Records’’ was 
established and placed under Captain Robert N. Scott, who, as 
an army officer, would be more competent to edit a compilation 

16 Ibid., 2807; ibid., 40 Cong., 3 Sess., 919, 1424; Statutes at Large, XIV, 369; 
House Exec. Docs., 40 Cong., 3 Sess., XIII, no. 91. 


17 Larned, Literature, no. 2079; House Exec. Docs., 41 Cong., 3 Sess., II (1), no. 1, 
pt. 2, p. xv; tbid., 43 Cong., 1 Sess., II (1), no. 1, pt. 2, p. 22; Statutes at Large, 
XVIII, pt. 3, p. 222. 

18 Senate Docs., 44 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 7; House Exec. Docs., 43 Cong., 2 Sess., II, 
no. 1, pt. 2, p. xxviii; ibid., 44 Cong., 1 Sess., II (1), no. 1, pt. 2, pp. 24-25; Statutes 
at Large, XVIII, pt. 3, p. 390; tbid., XIX, 119, 160. For a detailed account of the 
mode of procedure and changes in organization see the O. B., general index, vii-xi, and 
House Exec. Docs., 44 Cong., 2 Sess., II (1), no. 1, pt. 2, p. 18, Perhaps the most 
important development was the decision, in spite of pressure, not to allow non-con- 
temporary reports to be included in the publication. 
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having to do principally with military operations than the mere 
clerks hitherto employed. As an army officer he would also be 
able to remain permanently in charge. Scott was a fellow Cali- 
fornian and protegé of Halleck. He had been senior aide-de- 
camp to Halleck as general-in-chief and again from 1867 until 
Halleck’s death in 1872. In that year Scott had published a Di- 
gest of the Military Laws of the United States which probably 
won him his appointment.”® 

From Captain Scott the work first received intelligent and 
forceful direction, and under that direction the Official Records 
came into being in the form in which they are now known. If 
Halleck was the begetter of the project, Scott was the midwife 
that delivered it. Beyond that, some of his particular services 
deserve mention. 

One of the first things done by Scott was to decide what cate- 
gories of materials could be excluded as unessential, in order 
that the work might be simplified and the selection of documents 
systematized. Of the categories excluded none can have been of 
any great importance except the ‘‘routine business of the bu- 
reaus and departments,’’ which probably contained much mate- 
rial of historical value according to later standards. Except for 
these eliminated categories all other documents were to be pub- 
lished.” : 

Scott also saw the fatuity of the plan upon which compilation 
had been proceeding and after some difficulty succeeded in ob- 
taining, at the last moment, a return to the plan of Defrees. As 
elaborated by Scott, this was the plan upon which the publication 
was carried out. Scott was thus responsible for defeating Town- 
send’s scheme after it had become almost a fait accompli. 

It was Scott’s insistence, also, which resulted in the adoption 


190. R., general index, viii; National Cyclopedia of American Biography (New 
York, 1893-1936), II, 141. 

20 Random examination of the original records by the writer has revealed the occa- 
sional omission of relevant documents, although the general impression obtained is 
that of a fairly conscientious effort to include everything of importance. Annie H. 
Abel, The American Indian as Participant in the Civil War (Cleveland, 1919), 361 
suggests, on the basis of close study of the original records, that there must have been 
collusion between the Union and Confederate officers on the editorial staff in the 
omission of embarrassing documents. Various circumstances affecting the selection 
of materials are set forth in the O. R., general index, xiv-xvii. 
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of a new and successful policy for the acquisition of lacking Con- 
federate records. Many of these, especially the field correspond- 
ence, were not in the possession of the federal government but 
remained scattered among private hands. Belknap had adopted 
the policy of purchase with almost complete lack of any success, 
owing to the hostility of the southerners. Scott now secured the 
abandonment of this policy. Instead, a former Confederate gen- 
eral, Mareus J. Wright, was appointed special agent of the war 
department to secure the desired records by persuasion, and 
good results at once followed. The employment of other former 
Confederates on the editorial staff and the general policy of the 
Hayes administration toward the South undoubtedly contributed, 
also, to an increased willingness of southerners to allow mate- 
rials in their possession to be used. Since the most important 
of these were now rapidly gathered in or copied, the long delay 
in publication was in this respect fortunate, for the result was a 
much fuller inclusion of the Confederate records than would 
otherwise have been possible.” 

Somewhat later Scott rendered a further important service to 
the publication in successfully resisting an attempt to prevail 
over the war department policy of excluding non-contemporary 
material. At a time when membership in the Republican party 
and a creditable war record were almost necessary to salvation, 
it was greatly to the personal interest of many former officers to 
have their military exploits refurbished, and the pressure from 
those who wished to submit reports drawn up since the war or 
to emend their old ones was very considerable. Since the war 
department was obdurate, an effort was made in 1882 to secure 
the authorization of Congress. Scott was able, however, to con- 
vince Congress, by startling examples, of the utter unreliability 
of human recollections, so that nothing came of the attempt ex- 
cept a very opposite provision in an act of several years later, 
directing that the publication should contain nothing but con- 
temporary material. Scott thus prevented the adulteration of the 
Official Records with reminiscences.” 

210On the work of Scott see O. R., general index, viii-xi; House Exec. Docs., 45 
Cong., 3 Sess., II, no. 1, pt. 2, pp. xxi, 539-540; ibid., 46 Cong., 2 Sess., II, no. 1, pt. 


2, pp. 521-522; Southern Historical Society Papers (Richmond, Va.), VI (1878), 
239-241, 


220. R., general index, xi-xii; Statutes at Large, XXIV, 195. 
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Under Scott’s urging Congress began to grant more nearly 
adequate financial aid and finally, in 1880, provided money with 
which to begin actual publication, 10,000 copies of each volume 
being authorized, 9,000 of which were to be at the disposal of 
members of Congress as in Defrees’ plan. Shortly afterward 
the first volume was sent to the printer, to be issued for distri- 
bution in July, 1881. Thus after seventeen years, the project of 
publishing the records of the Civil War came to fruit.” 

With the subsequent history of the publication it is not neces- 
sary to deal, except to say that Scott remained in charge until 
his death in 1887, when eighteen volumes had been issued and 
eighteen more had been largely compiled. After the commence- 
ment of publication by Scott, the continuance of publication was 
largely a matter of routine and in any case has been adequately 
treated in the historical sketch accompanying the general index. 

In considering the significance of the Official Records from an 
historiographical viewpoint, it may well be remembered that 
their final publication was the result of public demand for an 
authentic history of the war and that they were intended for a 
larger audience than that of competent historians. Scientific his- 
toriography was only just beginning to be developed in this coun- 
try, and there was no professional pressure from historians for 
the exercise of the best discrimination in the publication of pri- 
mary sources.” It apparently did not occur to those who had the 
project in charge that a professional historian should be con- 
sulted. It was avowed that the collection was intended to furnish 
materials for history, but this referred to the type of history 
then in vogue, for which a special technique was not thought es- 
sential. The great object would seem to have been to provide the 
veterans of the war the wherewithal to refresh their rem- 
iniscences, and perhaps, by keeping alive the memories of the 
war, to help preserve the political equilibrium arising out of it. 
By far the greater portion of the records deal with military oper- 
ations, which are of minor interest to professional historians of 

23 Statutes at Large, XX, 222, 388; ibid., XXI, 226; House Exec. Docs., 46 Cong., 
3 Sess., II, no. 1, pt. 2, p. 573; O. B., general index, ix-x, xii. 

24 Cf, A. Howard Clark, ‘‘ What the United States Government Has Done for His- 


tory,’’ Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1894 (Washington, 
1895), 549. 
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this later time, but which were of absorbing interest to men who 
had participated in them. One need merely examine the indexes 
of the work to see to what extent it was intended for the reading 
of veterans. The name of every organization and individual men- 
tioned is therein carefully catalogued, but topically the indexes 
are so inadequate as to be nearly useless. From the point of view 
of the historian of the present day it would have been better to 
have curtailed the reproduction of purely military records and 
to have devoted the expenditure equitably to the printing of the 
important war records of all the executive departments.” As it 
is, the two meager series which contain the principal administra- 
tive records of the Union and Confederate war departments are 
of altogether special value. 

25 Cf. J. Franklin Jameson, ‘‘The Expenditures of Foreign Governments in Be- 


half of History,’’ tbid., 1891 (Washington, 1892), 42-43; House Exec. Docs., 44 
Cong., 1 Sess., II (1), no. 1, pt. 2, p. 25. 
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The Harkness Collection in the Inbrary of Congress: Documents from 
Early Peru: The Pizarros and the Almagros, 1531-1578. Edited and 
translated by Stella R. Clemence. (Washington: United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1936. xi + 253 pp. Notes.) 

In 1929 Mr. Edward S. Harkness presented to the Library of Con- 
gress a great collection of early Spanish manuscripts concerning the New 
World. Three years later the library took the first logical step in making 
the collection available to the world of scholarship through the publica- 
tion of a Calendar of Spanish Manuscripts concerning Peru, 1531-1651, 
prepared by Miss Stella R. Clemence. Last year (1936) the same institu- 
tion, through the able services of the same Miss Clemence, took the second 
step in the performance of its task by publishing in full text a portion 
of the documents in the famous collection. 

The forty-eight documents comprising the 1936 publication are of 
varying lengths and relate to the renowned Pizarros and the Almagros, 
the prime characters in the intriguing drama of the conquest and early 
settlement by Europeans of Incaland. They begin with the subjugation 
of the Indian village of Coaque in 1531, extend through the two decades 
of civil wars that brought death to nearly all the participants in the 
great tragedy, and end with a document executed by Hernando Pizarra 
and Dofia Francisca, his wife, granting the power of attorney for man- 
aging their estates in Peru. Only two of the forty-eight documents, 
however, extend beyond August, 1545. 

The contents of the four dozen items vary considerably. They relate 
to official appointments, to contracts and obligations of some officials to 
other officials, to official instructions, to the granting of encomiendas, 
and to the conferring of the power of attorney. 

The laborious work connected with transcribing, translating, and 
annotating the items has been done with fidelity and deserves high com- 
mendation. The task of annotation called for a knowledge of Peruvian 
history and sent the annotator to many documents not found in the 
present volume. The notes to the English text cover twenty-five pages 
in the back of the volume. 

Miss Clemence’s portion of the preface is devoted to a brief historic 
setting and to an identification of the dramatis personae. The index to 
the work seems adequate. 


Ohio State University LAWRENCE F, Hinu 
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The History of the Colony and Province of Massachusetts-Bay. By 
Thomas Hutchinson. 3 vols. Edited by Lawrence S. Mayo. Vols. I 
and II edited from the author’s annotated copies. Vol. III edited 
from manuscript. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. 
Vol. I, xxx + 467 pp. Vol. II, xii-+ 391 pp. Vol. III, x + 453 pp. 
Memoir and notes. $15.00.) 

The editor and publisher of these volumes are to be congratulated for 
bringing out this excellent edition of what has been recognized as the 
greatest work of its kind by an American author before 1776. The format 
leaves little to be desired. The footnotes clarify many points which 
otherwise might be obscure to the modern reader. The author aimed at 
objectivity and succeeded as well as could be expected under the circum- 
stances. He and his ancestors played too prominent a part in the events 
of two periods of Massachusetts history to make it possible for him to 
be entirely free from bias. His documents were limited in number and 
some of them were parts of his own family history. One object of his 
writing was to preserve these records. A number of the important 
documents are given in the appendices. 

In writing of an event which took place approximately a century 
before the Revolution the author presented an interesting comment on 
human nature: ‘‘When the times change, men generally suffer their 
opinions to change with them; so far, at least, as is necessary to avoid 
danger.’’ This is not the philosophy of martyrdom. Why then should 
the author himself have died as an exile? 

He should have been thoroughly versed in Massachusetts politics for 
he gave much of his time to public affairs. His own explanation is that 
it was the ‘‘irresolution on the part of the government in England,’’ 
which ‘‘tended to strengthen and encourage the opposition to it in 
America.’’ On that point Sam Adams seems to have outguessed him. 
His comment on the lack of firmness of the Council in Massachusetts 
after 1765 is interesting in the light of the discussion on the Supreme 
Court at the present time. He thought that even a Council named by the 
Crown would not have stood against the general voice of the people. In 
religious matters he was very tolerant. On Indian relations his comment 
was: ‘‘We are too apt to consider the Indians as a race of beings by 
nature inferior to us, and born to servitude.’’ The Turner school of 
historians should read with great interest his reference to the pioneer 
conditions: ‘‘ After forty years, the greatest part of our first emigrants 
had finished their pilgrimage. . . . Some of them lamented their being 
born too soon, to see New-England in its most flourishing state. This 
will be the case with their posterity for many generations yet to come.’’ 


Western Reserve University Jacos C. MEYER 
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Population Distribution in Colonial America. By Stella H. Sutherland. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. xxxii-+ 353 pp. 
Bibliography, maps, charts, and tables. $4.00.) 

This book is much broader in scope than the title indicates; it contains 
population tables and many pages of statistics, but it is not a dull census 
report to be consulted only at rare intervals. The expository text, which 
accompanies the figures on population, is an interesting study of the 
reasons why the early settlers were distributed thus and so over the land 
along the Atlantic seaboard. In writing this volume the first and most 
difficult task was to make a census for the year 1775 or thereabouts. On 
the basis of incomplete colonial surveys, tax lists, and records of land 
grants, Miss Sutherland has arrived at an authoritative estimate. Wher- 
ever possible the population figures are given for each village within 
a colony — this could be done in New England where reliable surveys 
were made in the 1770’s — elsewhere figures are given for townships or 
counties. South of New England the task of constructing a census was 
very troublesome, especially for South Carolina and Georgia. 

The non-statistical part of the volume lies in nine chapters dealing 
with the economic history of the colonies. The four New England 
colonies are treated as a unit, which is a reasonable procedure, but the 
generalization necessary to keep the account within brief space renders 
this section less satisfactory than some others, particularly the accounts 
of New York and New Jersey, which are excellent. Following the New 
England section the other colonies are treated singly, or in natural pairs 
such as Pennsylvania and Delaware, or Virginia and Maryland. The 
boundaries of each colony are considered, partly to show the exact area 
over which its people were distributed, but this work, which was neces- 
sary in relation to population densities, has produced admirably clear 
summaries, valuable in themselves, of the colonial boundary controversies. 
Next follow discussions of natural resources, the soil, rivers and harbors, 
deposits of building stone, and valuable metals. The major purpose of 
this material is, obviously, to suggest reasons why certain areas could 
support a more dense population than some other sections, but the text 
ean profitably be read without mental cross reference to the census. 
After the natural resources come good summaries of the colonial land 
laws, and notes on political and religious history in so far as such matters 
had a bearing on the tendency of settlers to gravitate toward one colony 
more than another. The author’s general conclusion is that the colonial 
population was distributed at a more uniform rate than is commonly 
supposed. ‘‘The history of Colonial America,’’ she says, ‘‘is the story 
of land,’’ meaning that before 1775 good harbors and trade routes had 
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not affected the economic life of the country as much as they were to 
influence it in later years. 

There are two minor defects in this volume: some important secondary 
works are not included in the bibliography, and modern surveys of soil 
composition have not been used to full advantage. These shortcomings, 
however, do not greatly detract from the value of this ambitious and 
well executed volume, which may serve as a guide to the economic history 
of colonial America. 


Brown University Jarvis M. Morse 


Three Centuries of Harvard, 1636-1936. By Samuel E. Morison. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. viii + 512 pp. Appendix. 
$3.50. ) 

In Three Centuries of Harvard the official historian of the university 
furnishes a simple, genial, and occasionally critical account of the most 
ancient American university. The volume is a simplification of the 
‘‘Tercentennial History’’ of which four volumes have appeared, but it 
is the only book which tells the whole story from the founding to the eve 
of the tercentennial celebration. 

Mr. Morison has shaped his volume for Harvard alumni and for such 
portion of the general public as is interested. He has therefore em- 
phasized the human aspects of Harvard history. There are pen portraits 
of the various presidents and of prominent professors; illuminating 
anecdotes ; and a clever use of trivia to illuminate an epoch. Mr. Morison 
inevitably becomes less searching as he approaches the twentieth century, 
though his comment on the social life of Harvard students is trenchant 
and his dislike of the teachers’ oath bill (like King Charles’ head) haunts 
various chapters in the book. Disclaiming any attempt to investigate the 
financial history of Harvard, he has had to omit a good many other 
important aspects of Harvard history. Perhaps the most regrettable of 
these is the failure to say anything about the Harvard Press, which is 
surely as important an arm of the university as the houses or the tutorial 
system. Although he has stressed President Lowell’s couragous defence 
of academic freedom during the World War, the book omits any refer- 
ence to the Sacco-Vanzetti case, surely the most acrimonious controversy 
recently to swamp the Harvard Yard; nor can this omission be justified 
on the ground that it is of only indirect importance since other episodes 
of somewhat similar character are treated in the book. The great expan- 
sion of Harvard in the last half-century has naturally made it difficult 
for Mr. Morison to attain the focus which the simpler quality of the 
college permitted him in earlier eras; and the book ends in a shower of 
names and details which have the air of being included pro forma. 
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To the historian therefore Three Centuries of Harvard lacks the au- 
thority and the interest which made Harvard College in the Seventeenth 
Century a magnificent contribution to intellectual history. But taking 
the book for what it is, one may say that few universities have been so 
fortunate in their biographers. Mr. Morison’s recurrent theme is that 
‘*the University is a school of liberty as well as of learning’’; it is a 
theme, the force of which the American public may well afford to ponder 
when reading such a book as this. 


Harvard Uniwwersity Howarp MumrorD JONES 


Anglo-French Boundary Disputes in the West, 1749-1763. Edited by 
Theodore C. Pease. Collections of the Illinois State Historical In- 
brary, Vol. XXVII. French Series, Vol. II. (Springfield: Illinois 
State Historical Library, 1936. clxxi-+ 607 pp. Frontispiece, list 
of abbreviations, and illustrations.) 

Diplomacy of European nations settled the fate of the Mississippi 
Valley in the mid-eighteenth century, and only by exploiting the archives 
of Britain, France, and Spain can the historian know why the clashes 
in the Ohio Valley led to war, how France lost her empire in America 
and how Spain and Britain won. Dr. Pease had previously whetted his 
reader’s appetite for these diplomatic documents by his article on the 
‘*Mississippi Boundary of 1763’’ in the American Historical Review, 
XL (1935), 278-286; the present volume covers a larger period and 
centers around the rupture of diplomatic relations, 1755; war and 
diplomacy, 1756-1761; the making of the peace of Paris. Because of the. 
great number of documents and their intricacy Dr. Pease has prefaced 
their printing with an introduction of 171 pages discussing all phases 
of the tortuous course of diplomacy during these critical years. He 
proves that the ‘‘fateful error’’ of excluding the island of New Orleans 
from the cession to Great Britain was due not to French finesse but to 
British blunders. 

The writing of this long introduction was, no doubt, a pleasurable 
task to the author, for with unerring skill he threads the swift moves of 
the diplomatic shuttle from one country to another, from one foreign 
minister to another, characterizing each of the latter with easy phrases. 
Mirepoix ‘‘was not so much a window as a double mirror, in which men 
might see only the reflection of their own wish.’’ Bute ‘‘carefully fos- 
tered’’ ‘‘a triangular mutual jealousy’’ ‘‘which finally drove both Pitt 
and Neweastle from power.’’ Sometimes the author’s enthusiasm leads 
to bits of writing that add to the charm of his work. For example: ‘‘On 
November 28, 1758, through the smoke rising from the fort’s ashes 
[Duquesne] the English saw the waters of the Ohio, beckoning to the 
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heart of Louisiana and to Santa Fé.’’ Or again: ‘‘For three weeks the 
dove of peace had vainly sought in the English ministry a place where 
her foot might rest.’’ 

The introduction constitutes about one fourth of the book. The docu- 
ments that follow are arranged in sixteen chapters and are drawn from 
many ‘‘fonds’’ or collections, the French and Spanish archives (all the 
foreign languages carefully translated), the British State Papers and 
the Museum collections, the Canadian archives, and the documents in the 
William L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor, Michigan. They are chosen 
and arranged with care and will bear much study in addition to the 
careful views thereof presented in the introduction. 

The importance of the several maps used in the peace negotiations is 
heightened by the reproduction of Mitchell’s map, which also had a 
great share in the negotiations twenty years later; and by that chart 
which Vaudreuil used to extend the boundary of Louisiana and limit 
the western portions of Canada which he had surrendered in 1760 at 
Montreal, a futile effort to preserve additional territory for his king. 
One suspects that the study of the maps was not sufficient to present the 
geography of the great valley to the negotiators, and that George III 
was not the only one who ‘‘confused the Mississippi with the Ganges.’’ 
None the less, these documents prove that the valley was a unity and that 
carving it up by the inexpert hands of foreign ministers created a prob- 
lem that was not solved until the purchase of Louisiana from France and 
the union of the whole under the aegis of the United States made the 
Mississippi Valley uf importance to the world. 

The reviewer thinks the volume a success and a needed stimulus to the 
publishing of future documents of important diplomatic papers. The 
format is excellent, the translations adequate; there is a good index, and 
the volume is a credit to the Illinois historical library as well as to the 
editor, Dr. Pease. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin Louise PHELPS KELLOGG 


The Neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia: A Marginal Colony during the 
Revolutionary Years. By John B. Brebner. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937. xv + 388 pp. Appendix, bibliography, and 
map. $4.00.) 

For his second volume on Nova Scotia, carrying the story from 1760 
to 1783, Professor Brebner has used chiefly the manuscript materials at 
Ottawa and Halifax and a comprehensive list of printed works. A few 
more details might have been gleaned from the Journals of the 8.P.G. 
in London (imperfectly transcribed at Ottawa), the archives of Massa- 
chusetts and the continental newspapers; but these would have made 
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little difference to the story. The author’s standards of research are cer- 
tainly of the highest. 

From 1760 to 1774 the province was being settled, chiefly by New 
Englanders. The progress and manner of settlement and social conditions 
are well described by the author. The policies of the provincial govern- 
ment were usually directed by a group of older officials who worked 
with Joshua Mauger, a former Nova Scotian in London who tried to 
maintain a provincial tariff protective to his interests in rum. These 
older officials feathered their nests to a certain extent; and in 1773 a 
new governor, Francis Legge, with the aid of some younger officials and 
merchants, tried to eject them from the local seats of the mighty. He 
was worsted and recalled in 1776, the older group resuming control. 
Professor Brebner makes this group the villains of the piece and Legge’s 
supporters the heroes of reform. The reviewer, however, thinks that the 
older group gave Nova Scotia a fair administration, that the looseness 
of their ways in finance, by no means abnormal in colonial life, was 
without important consequence and that Legge’s assistants were as much 
inclined toward feathering their nests as their opponents. 

The principal interest of provincial history in this period is the failure 
of Nova Scotia’s ‘‘Yankees’’ to take part in the movement of their con- 
tinental relatives for independence. Professor Brebner inclines toward 
economic theories, declaring Mauger’s rum had much to do with the 
loyalism of the province. The reviewer believes that Mauger’s tariff, 
dictated as it was from London, antagonized the importers and was the 
chief incentive to discontent with imperial relations. Professor Brebner 
suggests other reasons such as the remoteness of the province but comes 
to no firm conclusions. The reviewer does not think economics of any 
great help in this case; he is inclined to stress the tranquillity of the 
province and to ascribe it to lack of national feeling among the New 
Englanders. Nevertheless he is glad to pay tribute to this notable con- 
tribution to the history of Nova Scotia. 


University of Buffalo W. B. Kerr 


The Command of the Howe Brothers during the American Revolution. 
By Troyer S. Anderson. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. 
xii + 368 pp. Bibliography and maps. $3.50.) 

This is a case study, not of the American Revolution as a unit, but 
rather of one of the important aspects of British policy and leadership. 
It seeks to be explanatory rather than critical, to explain why events 
turned out as they did rather than either to defend or to criticise, though 
in the doing, it tends rather to favor the former than the latter objective. 
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This is a monographie study of Howe’s changing states of mind as 
evidenced by his day to day orders, correspondence, and actions. 

The ruling Whigs in England looked on the American Revolution as 
a civil war, a war that was not in any sense popular. The Howes were 
selected for command because of their known competence and because 
of their Whig sympathies. Whether they deliberately refused to put down 
the ‘‘rebels’’ is a baffling question. In any case, Mr. Anderson does his 
best to justify their actions, though not sufficiently to rehabilitate their 
military reputations. 

The task set the Howes was, in any view of the matter, a difficult one. 
The expanse of territory to be subdued and held was large; the means 
were inadequate and often of uncertain value; the enemy was skillful 
and elusive. The Howes soon learned that the mere occupation of towns 
and countryside was not of itself sufficient. The opposition must be 
beaten and effectively dispersed or captured. This the English com- 
mander was never able to accomplish. 

Howe, like McClellan in a later war,.was always impressed with the 
vastness of his task. His temperament, however, did not let him see 
opportunities for victory even when they existed. His failure to join 
Burgoyne was due, in the first instance, to his own indolence and lack 
of discernment, rather than to any deliberate decision. As a component 
part of the British plan of invasion, Howe’s function was thought of, 
not as one of rescuing Burgoyne, but of completing the capture and 
destruction of Gates’s army. As long as Howe kept Washington from 
joining Gates he was, he thought, doing his part, as much as if he had 
gone north to a junction with Burgoyne. The unexpected British defeats 
at Bennington, Herkimer, and Stillwater completely changed Burgoyne’s 
situation. In the absence of prompt and heavy reénforcement, Bur- 
goyne’s surrender became only a matter of days. Howe acted the part 
of the cautious leader whose actions were dependent on events. He did 
nothing to create circumstances favorable to his cause. Rather than 
throw: over his own plan of campaign, with its accompanying abandon- 
ment of strategic points, he waited, even if his colleague was ‘‘in the 
marmalade.’’ His government might replace him, but, at least, a ‘‘rebel’’ 
prison would not claim him. 

The three great handicaps under which Howe was forced to operate 
were (1) the necessity of conquering ‘‘the map of America’’ without 
sufficient troops to occupy subdued territory while the field army went 
on to deal with an active enemy; (2) Howe was required to be a con- 
queror and a peacemaker at one and the same time. In either réle he 
was ineffective; (3) the final handicap was the limitation of Howe’s own 
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personality. As long as the game was played according to rule, he could 
act with reasonable effectiveness, but a change in the rules not only threw 
him off balance, but left him without much of an idea as to what to do 
next. 

Mr. Anderson plunges into the middle of the story, telling nothing of 
the background or of the consequences of Howe’s services in America. 
The author denies to Howe any brilliant military talent and ascribes his 
slowness and lack of decision to the defects of his personality. It is not 
necessary to attack his moral character in order to account for his 
ineffectiveness as a general. Mr. Anderson does not defend Howe against 
any and all charges. Rather, by critical examination of the military 
situation in America as it existed when Howe arrived and as it evolved 
during his period of command, he endeavors to explain what Howe did 
and why he acted as he did. The result is a valuable contribution to the 
military history of the American Revolution. The brother admiral hardly 
appears. His influence was, in no case, either suggestive or decisive so 
far as this narrative is concerned. There is an index, an excellent bib- 
liographical note, and a number of simple, but useful maps. 


Great Neck, New York THomas Rosson Hay 


The Soul of George Washington: An Overlooked Side of His Character. 
By Joseph Buffington. (Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company, 
1936. x-+ 173 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) 

It would probably be unfair to attempt to criticize and judge this 
little volume according to recognized principles of biographical or his- 
torical method. The author has written with disarming modesty and 
obvious sincerity but the result must be regarded as partaking of the 
character of inspirational literature rather than of critical scholarship. 
Judge Buffington’s reading and reflection had led him to the belief 
‘‘that Washington had a deep spiritual life,’’ and that this spiritual 
force constituted the real secret of his great achievement. His purpose 
and method are further revealed in the following words: ‘‘As my 
research went on this opinion became a conviction, and, in a lawyer’s 
way, I began an earnest and systematic assembling of proof to substan- 
tiate that conviction’? (p. 11). The volume consists in large part of 
quotations from Washington’s writings in which he alludes to his reliance 
upon God and a divine Providence, these passages being woven together 
in the form of a loose narrative of his career. There can be no doubt 
that Washington was possessed of a genuinely spiritual nature, but the 
evidence here presented adds little or nothing to the reader’s knowledge 
and proves nothing concerning the exact character of Washington’s 
religious beliefs. There are few references to authorities and the ap- 
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paratus of critical scholarship is entirely lacking. The author accepts 
without question Weems’s story of the planting of the cabbage seeds by 
George Washington's father, and he selects for his frontispiece a repro- 


duction of the well-known lithograph portraying Washington at prayer 
at Valley Forge. 


Dartmouth College Wayne E. STEvENS 


Georgia’s Disputed Ruins. Edited by E. Merton Coulter. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1937. xiv + 275 pp. Illustra- 
tions and bibliography. $3.50.) 

The ‘‘disputed ruins’’ are the remains of buildings made of tabby, 
a mixture of oyster shells, lime, and sand, scattered along the Georgia 
coast, now so covered over with the lush growth of that section that they 
give a romantic appearance of great antiquity. In recent years it has 
become the fashion to identify these with the Spanish missions known 
to have existed in Georgia. Older Georgians insist that these are really 
sugar houses dating from the ante-bellum period. In order to establish 
the origin of the ruins the Georgia Society of Colonial Dames of America 
appointed a committee consisting of four outstanding people in the field 
of Georgia history. The committee refused to make a positive statement 
on the matter but recommended that the society publish the available 
evidence. The suggestion resulted in this book which is a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of ante-bellum agriculture, aside from the light it 
threws upon the origin of the ruins. 

The three parts of the book consist of ‘‘Certain Tabby Ruins on the 
Georgia Coast,’’ by Marmaduke Floyd (pages 3-189), ‘‘An Archae- 
ological Report on the Elizafield Ruins,’’ by James A. Ford (pp. 193- 
225), and ‘‘Observations on the Method of Planting and Cultivating the 
Sugar Cane in Georgia and South Carolina,’’ by Thomas Spalding (pp. 
229-263). The second and third parts are in the nature of supporting 
evidence for Floyd’s argument, which is accompanied by a good bib- 
liography. 

Floyd is quite certain that the ruins are not remains of Spanish 
missions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries but are ruins of 
sugar houses dating from the first half of the nineteenth century. He 
points out that there is no mention of tabby in Georgia in any seven- 
teenth or early eighteenth century record. Brick is mentioned only once. 
In the second place, the Spaniards would not have located their missions 
at the places where the existing tabby ruins are found. The tabby fort 
at Frederica which was built by Oglethorpe was referred to by well- 
informed and widely traveled persons in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries as the oldest ruin in the United States. Further- 
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more, in nearly all of these ruins the method of construction is obviously 
that used after 1810 by Thomas Spalding, who was the pioneer sugar 
planter in Georgia. It is not used in the Frederica fort. In the tabby 
of these buildings have been discovered stamped iron, bits of chinaware, 
green bottles, and gray bricks which could not have been found in the 
Spanish missions. The testimony of old residents, including an ex-slave, 
supports Floyd’s conclusion. As the matter now stands, the burden of 
proof certainly rests upon those who hold to the Spanish mission ex- 
planation. 


New York City Resa C, STRICKLAND 


A Study of Catholic Secondary Education during the Colonial Period up 
to the First Plenary Council of Baltimore, 1852. By Edmund J. 
Goebel. (New York: Benziger Brothers, 1937. xii+ 269 pp. Ap- 
pendices and bibliography. $2.50.) 

This book is a published doctoral dissertation written at the Catholic 
University of America, for which much information was gathered for 
the reader to see what schools existed and when, where, and by whom 
they were organized. 

Because of the lack of records and the few schools existing, the treat- 
ment of the colonial period is necessarily brief, yet it covers not only the 
English settlements but also the possessions of France and Spain which 
are now part of the United States. The years 1789 to 1829 are termed 
the ‘‘ Formative Period,’’ during which time the development of national- 
ism made necessary a departure from Latin grammar school standards * 
and the formation of a ‘‘system of education characteristically Amer- 
ican’’ (p. 53). The result was the academy the rise of which ‘‘ was closely 
identified with the rise of the middle class’’ (p. 98), a fact not revealed 
here for the first time. The ‘‘Period of Expansion,’’ 1829-1852, saw a 
growing demand for more secondary schools. The chief impetus came, 
however, from two sources. For the boys’ schools the bishops were largely 
responsible, while the moving spirit for the education of girls was the 
religious orders for women. Although no great organized system was set 
up, the basis of the Catholic educational policy for this era is found in 
the decrees of the First Provincial Council of Baltimore in 1829. 

This study of Catholic education really takes on the nature of a hand- 
book, with its facts presented almost in outline form, with little inter- 
pretation as to their significance in the sweep of general educational 
activities of the time. The bibliography fails to classify for the reader 
the type of sources used, and for a first-rate piece of research it seems 
too greatly based on secondary works. Of interest to educators, however, 
are the rather brief notes on curriculum and methods of teaching. There 
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are four chronological tables of boys’ and girls’ schools, as well as two 
appendices which give the distribution of schools by states from 1606 to 
1852 and a list of textbooks used. 


University of Chicago Bessie Louise Pierce 


The Flowering of New England: A Literary History, 1815 to 1865. By 
Van Wyck Brooks. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1936. 
x-+ 550 pp. $4.00.) 

Majestic moves the procession of books by Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, a 
procession that for over twenty years has been swelling with volumes of 
biography, criticism, essays, translations, and literary history. Without 
so much as a glance at colonial literary expression, the author of The 
Flowering of New England raises the curtain on the generation of 1815 
as the nation emerges from the second war with England. 

It was a dynamic moment for Atlantic seaboard society, with the 
South poised for imperial advance into a kingdom of cotton, and northern 
groups conscious of the larger promise of their industrial beginnings. 
A sense of destiny was in the air, with New England the region and 
Boston the focal point of the ferment of thought and emotion. It was 
not an inbred culture that matured there in America’s middle period. 
The first motion had been civilization in transit from the Old World. 
Then, in 1815, George Ticknor went to Europe, and his wanderjahre 
brought vibrant impulse to Harvard and the whole eager company of 
intellectuals. There were others that followed him, some to surrender 
to the vestigial nostalgia that revived in them and become romantic exiles 
from their home land, but the more sturdy returned, to stimulate the 
flowering of native genius. 

Then came the grand unfolding in Boston, Cambridge, Concord, as 
Ticknor, Prescott, Motley, Longfellow, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, and others did their work. On the whole it was a company 
persuaded that New England was appointed to guide, civilize, and 
humanize the nation, a persuasion assumed naturally and without arro- 
gance or smugness. In them ‘‘was so little of the condescending, so much 
of the humble and fraternal.’’ They felt the dignity of their thought and 
interests and convictions in relation to all that was vital and important 
in life and history. It did not seem to occur to them that theirs was a 
remote and obscure region in world relations and that they should act 
accordingly. Franklin had set them another pattern, and without self- 
consciousness they mingled freely with the thinkers and writers of older 
lands. But they remained themselves, and interpreters of themselves, 
their land, and their people. ‘‘In their scholarship, their social thought, 
their moral passion, their artistic feeling, they spoke for the universal 
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republic of letters, giving their own province a form and body in the 
consciousness of the world.’’ And by their works they won, indeed com- 
pelled acknowledgment, abroad as well as at home. Sidney Smith at the 
outset of this epoch had contemptuously asked his question about Amer- 
ican books, but a dozen authors of this period — Longfellow, Prescott, 
Motley, Emerson, Hawthorne, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and others, ‘‘ were 
greeted in England with the kind of éclat that Dickens met in America.’’ 

It was the fate of the New England literary sages at length to be 
canonized, while their works were proclaimed as classics. Yet, as the 
nation grew older and more spacious, new standards of judgment were 
set up, notably in the lusty West. Many a ribald jeer then profaned the 
temple. In the age of widening scepticism, however, division was made 
between two kinds of classics — the popular and the esoteric, a distinc- 
tion between ephemeral and abiding values: those deriving from occa- 
sions, and those rooted in national and universal consciousness and 
feeling. 

This is the splendid panorama that Mr. Brooks unfolds in The Flower- 
ing of New England. His book is an historical and interpretive narrative 
of New England’s period of literary glory. He sees it all as a culture 
cycle, from Webster’s robust confidence to Henry Cabot Lodge’s querul- 
ousness, from Channing’s springtime faith to Mrs. Eddy’s religious 
hygiene. It is a Spenglerian cycle of rise and decline. Presently, Boston, 
the culture city, surrenders to New York, the world city. Perhaps, 
however, the literary decline of New England has been exaggerated. It 
may be that the ‘‘golden day’’ will yet be followed by the ‘‘golden age.’’. 

In Mr. Brooks the elect company has found a masterly expositor, a 
critic of power and genius. His promise of a succeeding volume ‘‘pic- 
turing the literary scene of New England from the Civil War to 1915’’ 
leads his readers to include his name in their devotions, with a prayer 
for his continuing life and vigor. 


State University of Iowa HarRIsON JOHN THORNTON 


Modern Chivalry. By Hugh Henry Brackenridge. Edited by Claude M. 
Newlin. American Fiction Series. Edited by Harry Hayden Clark. 
(New York: American Book Co., 1937. xliv + 808 pp. Illustrations, 
chronology, and bibliography. $3.00.) 

The Yemassee. By William Gilmore Simms. Edited by Alexander Cowie. 
American Fiction Series. Edited by Harry Hayden Clark. (New 
York: American Book Co., 1937. xliv + 406 pp. Illustrations, chron- 
ology, and bibliography. $2.00.) 

Horse-Shoe Robinson. By John Pendleton Kennedy. Edited by Ernest 
E. Leisy. American Fiction Series. Edited by Harry Hayden Clark. 
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(New York: American Book Co., 1937. xxxii-+ 550 pp. LIllustra- 
tions, chronology, and bibliography. $2.40.) 

Satanstoe. By James Ienimore Cooper. Edited by Robert E. Spiller 
and Joseph D. Coppock. American Fiction Series. Edited by Harry 
Hayden Clark. (New York: American Book Co., 1937. lxi + 424 
pp. Illustrations, chronology, and bibliography. $2.40.) 

Ormond. By Charles Brockden Brown. Edited by Ernest Marchand. 
American Fiction Series. Edited by Harry Hayden Clark. (New 
York: American Book Co., 1937. li-+ 242 pp. Illustrations, chron- 
ology, and bibliography. $2.10.) 

This series constitutes a republishing of ‘‘some early American novels 
which have been highly regarded in the past but which for many years 
have been inaccessible because they have been out of print.’’ There have 
been at least two other attempts to issue once popular American books 
that are now out of print: in the late 1920’s Mark Van Doren edited 
An American Bookshelf for Macy-Masius, a collection which contained 
such titles as Parson Weems’s Washington, Bartram’s Travels, Bird’s 
Nick of the Woods; and in the early 1930’s Bernard De Voto acted as 
general editor for Americana Deserta, published by Alfred A. Knopf 
and including such titles as Melville’s Pierre and Bonner’s The Life and 
Adventures of James P. Beckwourth. It is likely that the American 
Fiction Series will meet with the success that the two previous libraries 
deserved, for not only are times more propitious (with American litera- 
ture coming into its own) but the novels are well selected and each is 
edited with authority. 

Brackenridge’s Modern Chivalry, first published between 1792-1815, 
is a famous satire on life in the backwoods of the West and on the 
fatuity and inconstancies of democracy; in the manner of Don Quizote, 
it recounts the adventures of an accomplished Captain Farrago and his 
servant, Teague O’Regan, who is as much of a ludicrous oaf as was 
Sancho Panza. The Yemassee, originally published in 1835, the best 
known of Simms’s novels, concerns the Yemassee War in South Carolina 
in 1725. Simms has long been reckoned a southern Cooper, but, as a 
matter of fact, he drew no complete picture of the frontiersman; his 
most able scouts do not even approach the caricature that is Cooper’s 
Leather-Stocking. The Yemassee is, notwithstanding, a noteworthy novel. 
Horse-Shoe Robinson, first issued in 1835, is a novel of the Revolution, 
the scenes of which occur during the British occupation of the South; 
Kennedy, its author, supposedly helped Thackeray with The Virginians. 
Satanstoe, published in 1845, is perhaps Cooper’s best novel; the scenes 
of the old New York state of patroons are excellent, and the frontier 
action is better than that of most of the Leather-Stocking engagements. 
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Ormond, admired by Shelley, was published in 1799 by Brown, who is 
better known as the writer of Wieland. Ormond has long been so thor- 
oughly neglected that it was unmentioned even by painstaking histories 
of American literature, despite the fact that the exciting action is pro- 
pelled by characters so introspective that they forecast those of the 
modern psychological novel. 

American Fiction Series is considerably more than a new edition of 
once successful novels. Each volume is accomplished with facsimiles and 
elaborate bibliographical, biographical, and critical notes; the student 
will need no additional researches for a full understanding of both the 
author and novel. Undoubtedly, more titles will be added to the series 
shortly. The already mentioned Nick of the Woods should be republished, 
for it is the equal of the Cooper romances. Simms’s The Cassique of 
Kiawah (1859) is as satisfactory an Indian story as The Yemassee. And 
someone should publish an exhaustively annotated edition of the most 
influential novel ever written in America — Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Western Reserve University Harotp A. BLAINE 


History of the State of New York. Vol. IX. Mind and Spirit. Edited 
by Alexander C. Flick. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1937. xv -+ 390 pp. Illustrations and select bibliographies. $5.00.) 

This volume with the sub-title, ‘‘Mind and Spirit,’’ purports to deal 
with the intellectual and spiritual development of the state of New York. 

It includes a history of the state education department by Frank P. 

Graves, president of the University of the State of New York and com- 

missioner of education; a chapter on libraries and lyceums by Frank 

L. Tolman, of the state education department; a discussion of the rise 

of scientific interests in New York by President Dixon Ryan Fox of 

Union College; a history of Protestant churches and institutions by 

Robert H. Nicols, professor of church history, Auburn Theological Sem- 

inary, and of the Catholic church in New York state by Professor Fred- 

erick J. Zwierlein of Saint Bernard’s Seminary, while Albert M. 

Friedenberg, corresponding secretary of the American Jewish Historical 

Society, contributes a chapter on the Jews in the state of New York. 

Stanley T. Williams of Yale University treats of literature and Allan 

Nevins of Columbia University gives an account of the newspapers of 

the state from 1783-1800. The New York theater is covered by Oral S. 

Coad of the New Jersey College for Women, and William Sawitzky, an 

authority on early American art, deals with the history of art in New 

York. 

The list of authors is in general a notable one and this volume in 
standard of content is perhaps above the average of those that have 
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already appeared. Most of the chapters are well-rounded units in them- 
selves and under the careful editorship of Mr. Flick, the volume in 
general presents a comprehensive picture of the many sided cultural 
achievements of the empire state. However, with certain exceptions 
especially in the chapters by Fox, Nevins, and Williams, the work as a 
whole does not, as the editor claims, interpret the spiritual and cultural 
evolution of New York state, but instead is largely a factual record with 
no interpretation. Dr. Graves presents a careful, detailed, and valuable 
study of the state education department but it is not a history of educa- 
tion in New York state. Nowhere in the volume is there any adequate 
treatment of the educational problems faced by the state apart from the 
problem of educational administration, and except for scattered refer- 
ences to the dates of establishment of some twenty-three institutions 
nowhere is there any real account of higher education in New York. 
Both the treatments of the Protestant and Catholic churches are largely 
histories of organizations rather than of spiritual influences. In view of 
his limitations in space it would seem that Professor Zwierlein deals too 
largely with the problems of trusteeism and the difficulties, legal and 
political, faced by the Catholic church when more emphasis might have 
well been placed on its great accomplishments. Limitations of space also 
at times cause undesirable compression so that the narrative becomes 
merely a summary of events or a collection of names. The chief example 
of what might be called the telephone directory school of historical writ- 
ing appears in the treatment of the fine arts. On less than three pages 
appear the names of sixty-four artists followed by two pages merely 
listing museums of art without any real evaluation of their contents. 

Neither under libraries nor museums is the great Morgan Library 
mentioned; a passing reference is made to Rockefeller Center but none 
to the Rockefeller Institute, while Cornell University receives about the 
same amount of consideration as Katherine Cornell. 


New York University JOHN MussER 


Friend Anthony Benezet. By George S. Brookes. (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. ix -+ 516 pp. Illustrations, bib- 
liography, letters to, from, and concerning Benezet, and writings 
of Benezet. $5.00.) 

In an attractive volume entitled Friend Anthony Benezet, George S. 
Brookes has given a careful discriminating picture of the life of this 
charming character ‘‘whose influence has penetrated the social, moral 
and spiritual darkness of succeeding generations.’’ The book seems to 
have been suggested by the sesquicentennial anniversary of his death 
which occurred in 1934. 
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The first chapter is devoted to a history of the Benezet family in 
France followed by a vivid word picture of the dramatic exodus of the 
family, because of religious persecution, from France to Holland, from 
Holland to England, and from England to America. The author inter- 
prets the life of Benezet from the angles of the gentle schoolmaster, the 
friend of exiled Acadians, the crusader against slavery, the friend of 
the Indians, the promoter of peace, and he finally summarizes Benezet’s 
life as an example of the model Quaker. 

The last chapter, entitled ‘‘Mourners Go about the Streets,’’ gives 
an account of his death, comments made by distinguished individuals 
and the press concerning him, a copy of his will, and a Memorial of the 
Society of Friends concerning him. This section of the book, which 
fills 175 pages, is followed by a very complete bibliography of 25 pages. 
The second section of the book consists of 261 pages containing a selec- 
tion of Benezet letters, 109 of which are letters by him, and 16 letters 
written to him, among the writers being Granville Sharp, Benjamin 
Franklin, Moses Brown, and Abbé Raynal. The third division of the 
book contains selections of some of his writings. A very satisfactory 
index completes the volume. Eight full page illustrations add further 
to its attractiveness. The book shows careful research and adequate 
notes give sources of authority. 

Well as Anthony Benezet is known in the field of education, philan- 
thropy, and Quakerism, this is the first representative biography which 
has been available and, for adequacy, fairness of treatment, and pain- 
staking effort, the author deserves commendation, and his work has been 
so carefully done that there is no opportunity for adverse criticism. He 
has rendered a real service to American history and the book deserves 
a place in every worthwhile library. 


Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society Hartow LinDiEy 


The Life and Times of Giles Richards (1820-1860). By Ophia D. Smith. 
Ohio Historical Collections, VI. Edited by Harlow Lindley. (Colum- 
bus: Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 1937. xii + 
130 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) 

This entertaining and valuable little volume begins with an account 
of the life of Giles Richards, pioneer manufacturer and business man, 
of good New England stock, who settled in southwestern Ohio and built 
up a modest fortune through thrift, enterprise, and the exercise of good 
business sense. Sincerely religious — he was a follower of Swedenborg — 
he contributed freely to worthy causes, aided in community betterment 
by road and bridge building, and advanced the cause of education by 
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faithful service as a trustee of Farmers’ College and of the Ohio Female 
College near Cincinnati. But the excellent sketch of Richards and his 
business activities takes up less than one-fourth of the volume. The 
rest consists chiefly of letters to and from members of the Richards 
family, selected from a manuscript collection in the possession of the 
Miami University Library. 

They are divided into four groups, the first centering around family 
life at the Richards country home on the Great Miami (1830-61), the 
second consisting of letters of travel (1835-78), the third describing 
social life in Cincinnati (1838-48), and the fourth picturing student life 
in the Ohio Female College in the 1850’s. The general reader will enjoy 
the latter two groups, but the student of social and economic conditions 
in the pre-Civil War decades will find useful material in all four as well 
as in the author’s own account of business life in Cincinnati and Col- 
erain, 1818-35. Letters from places as remote as New Orleans, Iowa, 
and Boston appear in the travel group, those from New Orleans being 
particularly interesting. A good index adds to the value of the book, 
which is the sixth volume in the Ohio Historical Collections. 


Ohio State University Evucene H. RosEsoom 


Solon Robinson, Pioneer and Agriculturist: Selected Writings. Edited 
by Herbert A. Kellar. Vol. I, 1825-1845. Indiana Historical Col- 
lections, Vol. XXI. (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Bureau, 1936. 
xxiv + 582 pp. Illustrations.) 

This is the first of two volumes of selected writings of one of the lead- 
ing, pioneer agriculturists of the middle period of nineteenth century 
American history covering the earlier part of his life in Indiana to 1851 
when he left the Hoosier state to enter upon his career as an agricultural 
editor. One is informed by the director that Robinson’s later writings 
covering a period of more than twenty years will not be published by the 
Indiana Historical Bureau. This is unfortunate. Robinson’s writings 
are of regional and national, rather than of strictly local, importance. 
The cause of agricultural history would have been served much better 
under the limitations of space imposed if these two volumes had been 
planned to include selections from Robinson’s later and more important 
writings. It is hoped, nevertheless, that Mr. Kellar may be enabled to 
continue this task for which he is so well qualified and that the completed 
work will be published under other auspices in the near future. 

The editor characterizes Robinson as ‘‘the most important agricultural 
writer of that period in the North.’’ Superlatives are always dangerous 
and certainly never justified in studies of such a virgin field as American 
agricultural history in which so much remains to be done before the 
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pioneers of progress can be brought into full review. What about the 
claims of John S. Skinner, Jesse Buel, John H. Klippert, Orange Judd, 
and others of this period? Who can say? Enthusiasm for the subject 
must be tempered by sound and discriminating judgment. It is quite 
enough to grant that Robinson was one of the leading agricultural writers 
of his time. 

This volume covers the earlier period of Robinson’s writings from 
1825 to 1845. Of primary interest and importance for the student of 
agricultural history is the editor’s introductory essay on Solon Robinson 
(pp. 3-41) which is well done and amply supported by a full apparatus 
of footnotes. (See also Kellar’s article on Robinson in the Dictionary 
of American Biography.) A native of Connecticut and a direct descend- 
ant of the Reverend John Robinson, pastor of the Pilgrims, Robinson 
followed the trend of western migration down the Ohio River to Cin- 
cinnati and thence to Lake County, Indiana, where he achieved national 
prominence ‘‘as an experimental farmer, traveler, lecturer, and writer 
in agricultural subjects’’; as ‘‘ journalist, novelist, and short-story writer 
extraordinary.’’ His writings deal with every conceivable phase of 
agriculture, not to mention other topics having little or no relation to 
farming. 

The writings selected for this volume bear on Indians, land sales, 
grain and livestock farming, farm buildings, implements, and fencing, 
transportation, travel, and conditions of farm life and its improvement. 
Robinson was a strong advocate of scientific practices which are accepted 
today but were ridiculed in his day. He urged the promotion of agri- 
cultural education and he was a zealous champion for the formation of 
an American Society of Agriculture. He traveled and lectured exten- 
sively and recorded his observations in numerous communications to the 
American Agriculturist and other periodicals. 

Any collection of writings involves the difficult problem of selection 
and rejection of materials. A number of selections of minor interest and 
importance might have been omitted; the propriety of including long 
stories may be seriously questioned, as for example, ‘‘The Will: A 
Western Tale from Real Life’’ (pp. 168-202) which covers thirty-four 
pages! The elimination of these materials would have allowed space for 
the inclusion of some of Robinson’s later and more important writings. 
Even so, the editor has made a noteworthy contribution to agricultural 
history. He has given a good biographical sketch of Robinson and he 
has brought together a collection of his writings which will be of interest 
and value to both the general reader and the historian. A useful index 
is provided. 


Iowa State College Louis Bernarp ScHMIDT 
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A History of Chicago, Vol. I, The Beginning of a City, 1673-1848. By 
Bessie L. Pierce. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1937. xiii + 455 pp. 
Appendix, bibliography, illustrations, and maps. $5.00.) 

This book is the first of four volumes which will present the definitive 
history of Chicago. Such a history has long been needed and especially 
one written by a competent historian trained in modern historical re- 
search and interpretation. The completed work will represent years of 
research under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council of the 
University of Chicago. At the invitation of this committee, Dr. Pierce 
was called to the University of Chicago in 1929 to undertake the task of 
preparing such a study. That it will be one of the important historical 
contributions of recent years cannot be doubted. 

Chicago provides an excellent case study of the growth of a typical 
American city. The transition of a raw frontier village to a great 
metropolitan center is here seen in all its phases. This book carries the 
history of Chicago from the coming of the first white man to 1848. 
While such a date is chosen arbitrarily yet the volume is a unit in itself. 
Tt was during this formative period that Chicago witnessed the coming 
of the French priests and explorers, followed by others bent on finding 
‘‘within her gates a way of life.’’ The year 1848 marked the end of an 
epoch, for at that time ‘‘expanding facilities of transportation and com- 
munication transformed her from a frontier town, serving only a home 
market, to a metropolitan center in touch with a rapidly growing 
hinterland’’ (p. xv). 

The book is well written in a clear concise style, and while calm and 
objective in treatment, the reader, nevertheless, gathers the impression 
of a lusty people imbued with the enthusiasm and optimism long asso- 
ciated with the citizenry of Chicago. Beginning with the period of dis- 
covery the volume deals successively with the ‘‘Passing of the Indian,’’ 
the great boom of the 1830’s when land values soared as much as twenty- 
five per cent in a single day, the improvement of transportation and com- 
munication, the expansion of trade and commerce, the nature of the 
social fabric and culture of early Chicago and finally the rdle of govern- 
ment and politics. The book, thus, presents a well rounded and balanced 
account of the forces and factors influencing the development of an 
urban center, which the author has skillfully integrated and soundly 
interpreted. 

The extensive use of footnotes enhances the value of the book as nu- 
merous references are made to many previously neglected sources. The 
bibliography is the most complete yet gathered together and opens up 
several new fields of research in Chicago and western history. The ap- 
pendix provides a list of charts and tables giving population statistics 
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and other items of interest while there are several maps and illustrations 


taken from contemporary sources. The author is to be congratulated on 
the merit of her work. 


Northwestern University Tracy E. StrEvEy 


The Reverend Fish Cadle: A Missionary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Territories of Michigan and Wisconsin in the Early 
Nineteenth Century. By Howard Greene. (Waukesha, Wisconsin: 
Davis-Greene Corporation, 1937. xviii-++ 163 pp. Frontispiece.) 

This attractive volume is a friendly biographical study of one of the 
first Protestant Episcopal missionary clergymen in the West, and one 
whose chief labors were performed in the wilderness of Michigan and 
Wisconsin territories a century ago. The Reverend Richard Fish Cadle 
did not share the lively spiritual emotions of contemporary Lorenzo 
Dows and Peter Cartwrights, although his career bore interesting re- 
semblance to that of William Milburn. Cadle’s origins were not humble, 
his sense of apostleship was as restrained and assured as the cool pride 
of the church, and his religious approach was through personal inquiry 
rather than through the stimulant of mass conversion. He was doubtless 
much encouraged to undertake the arduous exertions of western mis- 
sions by the redoubtable Bishop Hobart, who at that time was interested 
in raising the sunken prestige of the post-revolutionary church by direct- 
ing attention to the possibilities of evangelicism. 

Under these influences Cadle’s best work came to be that of a pioneer 
of the church, an obscure worker who established new parishes, educated: 
the Indians, acted as army chaplain, and played an effective part in the 
religious education movement which, under the guidance of Bishop Jack- 
son Kemper, produced Nashota House. In his mission school experiences 
Cadle does not appear to have been strikingly successful, but whether 
from personal reasons or because of the existence of a cultural gap be- 
tween episcopalianism and the pioneer mind the author does not make 
clear. Nevertheless, he materially helped the extension of the church 
into the West. 

The central character does not emerge from the pages of this book so 
distinctly as to engross all the interest; indeed, there are descriptive de- 
tails which afford glimpses of contemporary religious life and leave a 
strong impression of the obstacles to the growth of the Episcopal Church 
on the frontier. The author has wisely justified his sympathy for his 
central character by allowing Cadle and his colleagues to speak for 
themselves in numerous quotations. The Kemper manuscripts and diary, 
and the proceedings of the board of directors of the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society, are the chief instruments of this method and 
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form a sound foundation for this portrait of missionary life in the 
twenties. 


Washington, D. C. S. F. Rmpma 


From Vermont to Michigan: Correspondence of James Burrill Angell, 
1869-1871. Edited by Wilfred B. Shaw. (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1936. xii -+ 301 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) 

‘‘What a work this college education has come to be in this country 
and how important are the questions it involves!’’ wrote Professor Wil- 
liam Gammell, of Brown University, in May, 1871, to his friend James 
Burrill Angell, president-elect of the University of Michigan. The signi- 
ficance of the sentiment expressed can scarcely have been unappreciated 
by the recipient of the letter, for ever since the resignation of President 
Erastus O. Haven, in June, 1869, Angell had been a participant in an 
almost continuous correspondence relating to the proposition that he 
become Haven’s successor. 

More than one hundred letters from this correspondence, with full 
and informative notes, a charming foreword by President James Row- 
land Angell of Yale University, and two introductory historical chapters 
by the editor, are attractively presented in Mr. Shaw’s volume. The 
letters, whether dealing with matters of formal negotiation or furnishing 
requested advice, are invariably interesting, often important. Seldom 
ean one find in such small compass so revealing a picture of the aims 
and aspirations of leading college teachers and administrators of an 
earlier generation. The estimates of comparative conditions in education, 
east and west, are particularly interesting, though it may be conjectured 
that occasionally the opinions were not entirely free from prejudice. 
‘‘The standard of scholarship at Ann Arbor in the classical dept. was 
higher, I really believe, than at Yale or Harvard; and the character of 
the students incomparably more manly,’’ wrote one correspondent who 
had recently left Michigan. Especially welcome is the light which the 
letters throw upon President Angell himself; from their reading one 
gains a clearer conception of the personal qualities which rendered the 
Angell tradition in Ann Arbor so strong. 

The letters are presented in chronological order. In two or three in- 
stances (compare letters 67, 68, and 69, with letters 84 and 85), internal 
evidence indicates that the editor has perhaps overrated the correspond- 
ents’ accuracy in the matter of dating their letters. On the whole, how- 
ever, the arrangement and printing of the book have been well done; 
the illustrations, drawn by the editor, add considerably to its attractive- 
ness. Students of higher education generally, as well as Michigan alumni 
in particular, will find the volume useful and interesting reading. 


Umiversity of Michigan L. G. VANDER VELDE 
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A Continent Lost — A Civilization Won. By J. P. Kinney. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. xv + 366 pp. Bibliography, appendix, 
and illustrations. $4.00.) 

The real contribution that this book makes is indicated by its subtitle, 
Indian Land Tenure in America. The reader who expects to find a his- 
tory of the losing of a continent and the winning of a civilization by the 
Indians will be disappointed. The author is well qualified to write a 
history of the Indian land tenure, having been an official of the Indian 
Bureau since 1910. 

The book deals mainly with the allotment process by which the United 
States has sought to assist the Indians in abandoning the custom of 
communal ownership of land and in adopting the white man’s system 
of private ownership. The author’s treatment is that of the administrator 
and not that of the social historian. Seldom does the Indian speak, but 
always does the commissioner of Indian affairs. The workings of a law 
are never really analyzed, but the law itself is always described. The 
painful process of the social organism of Indian civilization being altered 
in all its vital parts is not revealed. No true understanding of the Indian 
land problem can ever be conveyed without the presentation of a thorough 
analysis of the Indian civilization, its communal values, and the difficulty 
of changing those values into individualistic ones. 

There is much information hitherto unavailable to the general reader. 
In one chapter there is gathered together the early indications of an 
allotment policy as seen in the laws and treaties of the colonies and of 
the early United States government. Another chapter is entitled ‘‘Ex-. 
perimentation with an Allotment Policy, 1833-1871,’’ but this is little 
more than a description of the allotment treaties and laws and of the 
annual reports of the Indian commissioners. As for a view of ac- 
tual experimentation by government agents in the field, there is almost 
nothing. The same must be said of the chapter on the acceptance of a 
general allotment policy culminating in the Dawes Act of 1887, the 
complete wording of which is included in the text. Much helpful in- 
formation is to be found on the perversion of the purpose of allotment 
by the land grabbing whites, but here again the author’s information 
is based too much on law books and commissioners reports and too 
little on the more intimate documentary, manuscript, and newspaper 
material. 

This is a valuable book for scholars who have the patience to find 
within its innumerable undigested quotations the essential information. 


Centenary Junior College RANDOLPH C. DowNEs 
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Chief Joseph: The Biography of a Great Indian. By Chester A. Fee. 
(New York: Wilson-Erickson Co., 1936. xiii + 346 pp. Notes, bib- 
liography, appendices, maps, and illustrations. $4.00.) 

It is an anomaly of history that this country’s government whose prin- 
cipal function it is to make laws and prescribe a standard of national 
morals should find it convenient at times to violate some of the elemental 
rules of common honesty and decency. Even more reprehensible is the 
fact that these lapses have been most wanton in its dealings with weak 
and defenseless people like the Indians. And the weaker they were the 
kinder history has been in covering up these transgressions. 

But there have been Indian tribes and chiefs whose resistance and 
leadership forced their wrongs and oppressions into the light to chal- 
lenge the attention of historians. Such a people were the Nez Perces 
under the leadership of Chief Joseph. Here was a chief who understood 
the rights of his people and had a strong sense of the wrongs perpetrated 
on them by the whites. These have long been known to history, but it 
has remained for Mr. Fee to retell them in language graphic and au- 
thentic. 

However, the book is less an arraignment of the white people than it 
is a definitive biography as Mr. Fee says, of a great Indian and a history 
of his people. As one reads it he will understand why the name of Chief 
Joseph is one of the most romantic in all the literature of the Indians; 
why his character and achievements have long been celebrated in the 
annals of the West; why the military genius of this unlettered red man 
evoked the respect and wonder of trained army officers, and his per- 
sonality, the warm friendship of such men as Gen. Nelson A. Miles. 

As Americans become more ‘‘civilized’’ and grow farther and farther 
away from the original owners of the soil they took from them, there is 
a lamentable lack of interest and information touching these people who 
numbered among them individuals of the highest character, greatly 
superior to the whites in many ways. Mr. Fee is entitled to much credit 
for making available to the all too few who read such books, an authentic 
account of the lives, activities, and wrongs of a fine body of people. 

The book is well indexed, illustrated with maps and photographs, and 
has an adequate bibliography, but the student will be disappointed in 
the lack of documentation at which there is no attempt, unless one ex- 
cepts six pages of ‘‘notes’’ at the end. It is introduced and adorned by 
a sympathetic introduction from the pen of Col. Charles Erskine Scott 
Wood who participated in some of the actions described. 


Muskogee, Oklahoma Grant ForEMAN 
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Their Weight in Wildcats: Tales of the Frontier. Edited by James 
Daugherty. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. xiii + 188 pp. 
Illustrations. $3.00.) 

The last literary man to discover the grandeur and the ignominy of 
the American frontier and backwoods scenes is the native son. With the 
exception of the cobwebbed criticisms of Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Trol- 
lope, and Charles Dickens, most of the foreign writers on America marvel 
at the country’s unexploited possibilities. It is incredible that American 
writers should continue to write rhapsodies on what the Turks spared 
atop the Acropolis and disregard what the Spaniards attempted to de- 
stroy in New Mexico and Arizona. It would seem that enough men have 
tried their hands at rattling the bones of a mythical, fifteen hundred 
years old British king, and that it is time they wrote a few verses about 
the gigantic ghosts in their own attic. Some few have done this; the 
pity is that too often they have not been able to see how tall the spirits 
stand across the rafters. 

In Their Weight in Wildcats, James Daugherty is of the mind of old 
Sam Houston who said that American writers should forget ‘‘ European 
castles and their crazy knights and lady loves, and set themselves to work 
to glean the unwritten legends of heroism and adventure which the old 
men would tell them who are now smoking their pipes around the roof- 
trees of Kentucky and Tennessee.’’ And a fine array of howlers down- 
the-wilderness he has brought to a rendezvous. Mainly from the old 
accounts, such as ‘‘The Hive of the Bee Hunter’’ and ‘‘The Great West,”’ 
are the excerpts taken, and each is complete with a satisfactory page 
essay and illustrations from Mr. Daugherty’s pen that would satisfy 
even the buckskin heroes themselves. In the collection are such bona fide 
frontiersmen as Colonel Boone, of the Kentucky traces; Lewis Weitzel, 
the Indian killer; Simon Kenton, the gauntlet runner; and Kit Carson, 
the mountain man. There are such folk heroes as the simple Johnny 
Appleseed; Paul Bunyan, the father of lumbering; John Henry, the 
Natchral Man; and the Big Bear of the Arkansas. And there are such 
liars as Mike Fink, the keelboatman; Jim Beckwourth, the war chief of 
the Crows; and Colonel Davy Crockett — who kills his bears and sells his 
coon hide for corn liquor on election day. 

Students of both literary and historical Americana, as well as the 
general reader, are indebted to Mr. Daugherty for his one volume library 
of the brave wilderness days. It is to be hoped that someone will under- 
take presently the complete reissue of a number of the numerous fine 
old sagas now found in rare book rooms about the country. 


Western Reserve University Harotp A. BLAINE 
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Mountain Men. By Stanley Vestal. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1937. x -+ 296 pp. Illustrations, notes, acknowledgments, and bib- 
liography. $3.00.) 

General Ashley’s advertisement in the Missouri Republican, March 
20, 1822, for ‘‘one hundred young men to ascend the Missouri River to 
its source, there to be employed for one, two, or three years’’ is Vestal’s 
springboard into a vivid account of the ‘‘mountain men,’’ the free 
trappers in particular. ‘‘These were the boys who trapped the beaver, 
fought the Injuns, brought home the bacon, created the wealth in the 
pockets of the dandies in ruffled shirts.’’ Ashley’s system of a summer 
rendezvous for white trappers, as against the traditional fur-company 
technic of permanent trading posts and Indian trappers, according to 
Vestal’s argument created ‘‘overnight’’ a new profession and a distine- 
tive way of living. These mountain men learned from Ashley’s blindly 
leading his men into the Arikara war-trap (Grand River, 1823) that 
‘‘the best bourgeois in the world was capable of fatal mistakes’’; from 
the ineptitude of Colonel Leavenworth’s subsequent expedition against 
the Indians that ‘‘neither the Army nor the fur companies could be 
relied upon to protect or avenge them’’; and from the Indians themselves 
that ‘‘force and courage and success were the only things on earth an 
Indian would respect.’’ The emergent picture of the free trapper is a 
man of unflinching self-assurance and of infinite resourcefulness; at- 
tached to horse, rifle, and squaw; imitating the Indians in dress, manner, 
and often in ways of thinking. 

This framework is somewhat facile, of course, and indicates the pri- 
marily dramatic nature of the book. Spanish precedent for the free 
trappers is acknowledged and passed by in a single sentence; not until 
page 141 does Vestal remark that ‘‘not all the first-rate mountain men 
got their start under General Ashley.’’ The flat statement that John 
Colter’s two encounters with the Blackfeet made that tribe and its 
allies deadly enemies of the whites ignores the Blackfeet’s strong position 
in intertribal trade, and is as glib as the old device of blaming the 
Iroquois hostility toward the French upon the incident of Champlain’s 
firearms. In the same vein Vestal surmises that if Leavenworth had con- 
quered the Arikara in 1823 ‘‘all those later battles and campaigns might 
have been rendered unnecessary; Custer might never have had to ride 
to his death on the Little Bighorn.”’ 

Colter’s race for life, the encounter between Hugh Blass and the 
grizzly, and similar, generally familiar, matter of ‘‘the daring exploits 
and hard scrapes of these bold fellows’’ are here retold. Vestal’s contacts 
with old Sioux fighters and with George Bent, the son of Colonel Wil- 
liam, introduce some new material — in particular, an Arapaho account 
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of the Battle of Pierre’s Hole (1832), and a narrative of the Pueblo re- 
volt at Taos (1847). The book as a whole is palatable spice. This 
reviewer feels that ‘‘fort’’ and ‘‘woman’’ are not quite elegant as verbs, 
that the author’s occasional lapses into dialect (for comic-realistic effect) 
were mistakes, and that direct quotation or paraphrase of a single au- 
thority should not run for several consecutive pages; but there are 
compensating pages of excellent writing. 


University of Pittsburgh E. Dovetas Branco 


Buckboard Days. By Sophie A. Poe. (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 
1936. 287 pp. Notes, index, and illustrations. $3.00.) 

John William Poe, bred on a Kentucky farm, apparently caught the 
‘*Western fever’’ from a diet of the Waverly Novels, whose heroes (to 
quote Poe) ‘‘seemed to spend their lives traveling and having thrilling 
adventures’’; but in his successive steps from buffalo hunting to banking, 
from railway construction gang to public office, he appears a hard- 
headed practical man who combined a desire to make a fortune with a 
zest for bringing ‘‘civilization’’ to New Mexico. Having related the 
deeds of her spouse prior to their marriage (1883), the author rather 
beguilingly describes her ‘‘gal tenderfoot’’ years in Las Vegas and 
Roswell, a courtship that the western movies could hardly improve upon, 
and life at the county seat of Lincoln, Poe’s domain as sheriff. 

The book somewhat disarms criticism, for much of this stuff of hearsay 
and memory is cast as direct conversation, miraculously verbatim despite 
the stretch of years. But the account of old Fort Griffin, famous ren- 
dezvous (on the Clear Fork of the Brazos) of the buffalo hunters in the 
seventies, and of the buffalo-hunting technic, is especially good (pp. 
30-85), and must become a standard source. There is the inevitable 
chapter on Billy the Kid, which naturally reinforces John William Poe’s 
own published account. Pleasant little social scraps enter into Mrs. 
Poe’s narrative of domestic life on the untamed frontier: e.g., that the 
back stairway of the Poes’ first home (the upstairs portion of the Lincoln 
County courthouse) was stained with the blood that had clotted there 
when Billy the Kid killed James Bell; that when the wife of the wealthy 
owner of the Diamond A ranch was in accouchement, the only midwife 
obtainable was a cowboy; that John Chisum, having a majestic bed 
(which had been hauled by twelve-ox team the two hundred miles from 
the nearest railroad), slept every night on the floor beside it. To Dixon 
Ryan Fox’s remarks on the transit of civilization in knapsacks, Mrs. Poe 
adds data on civilization in bustles: a sister, visiting in 1886, had her 
stylish protuberance stuffed with St. Lowis Globe-Democrats, which Mrs. 
Poe claimed and eagerly read. 


University of Pittsburgh E. Dovatas BrancH 
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The West in American History. By Dan E. Clark. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1937. xi-+ 682 pp. Bibliographical notes and 
maps. $3.50.) 

The present book makes the fourth among the one volume works in this 
field already covered by Paxson, Riegel, and Branch. All derive inspira- 
tion from Turner, and adhere closely enough to the basic formula to 
admit of comparatively little difference in subject matter and organiza- 
tion. All use the words ‘‘frontier’’ and ‘‘ West’’ loosely and often inter- 
changeably. The first three start with the movement of English colonies 
across the mountains, but this new book incorporates the international ri- 
valries of the three different frontiers in America — Spanish, French, and 
English. The frontiers closed in from all directions, instead of the more 
simple march westward of the English frontier. This point of view is 
most conspicuous in part one, which carries the story through the 
American Revolution. The second and third parts follow more nearly 
the traditions, part two being the frontier of the Middle West (including 
the first tier of states west of the Mississippi River) and part three the 
frontier of the Far West. There is much to be said for this more specific 
division into Middle and Far West and the segregation of materials more 
definitely within the limits of these geographical areas, each of which is 
subject to a sharply contrasting environment. 

All four of the books close with 1890, the traditional date for the end 
of the frontier. This may or may not be valid for orthodox Turnerians, 
but regardless of whether the word ‘‘frontier’’ or ‘‘West’’ is used, a 
lot of wind has blown across the Plains since that date. The West was 
largely depopulated during the nineties, repeopled after 1900, and is 
fighting anew the battle with environment in the thirties. Was Turner’s 
interest limited to the march westward of the hither edge of free land, or 
did the thesis include the process by which men created an established 
civilization on raw land? Also, in view of the ferment among historians 
in recent years over the validity of some aspects, or even the whole of 
the Turner hypothesis, it is surprising that the whole controversy is 
ignored. 

Two of the most outstanding facts of the frontier theme are population 
movements and the establishment of agricultural systems by which the 
population could subsist. This latest book is again a reminder of how 
inexact is one’s knowledge of those cardinal subjects. Travelers descrip- 
tions and the like are valuable sources to be sure, but such observers 
reported what interested them. Scientific analyses of a statistical char- 
acter would be more accurate, and then the observers reports would serve 
as commentary. Of course, the gathering of statistical data through 
periodical census enumerations is of relatively recent origin, but his- 
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torians have scarcely tapped these rich storehouses for the period where 
they are available. 

The book is well written and attractively printed. It differs enough 
from the others to be especially welcome to those who endorse the new 
departures in materials and organization. 


University of Kansas JAMES C. MAuIn 


Elizur Wright: The Father of Life Insurance. By Philip G. Wright 
and Elizabeth Q. Wright. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937. xi-+ 380 pp. Appendix and illustrations. $3.00.) 

Every addition to the rapidly growing literature of American reform 
movements is a welcome one; and a biography of Elizur Wright, aboli- 
tionist, temperance advocate, and life insurance reformer, is long past 
due. When Elizur Wright was six years old his father, a Connecticut 
farmer and teacher, removed to the Western Reserve; and after his 
graduation from Yale young Wright taught at Western Reserve College 
until he abandoned his professorship for the cause of abolition. Like 
so many other abolitionists, Elizur Wright was inspired by evangelical 
faith to carry on his long sustained and important work as editor of 
various antislavery publications. His story is similar to that of so many 
other humanitarians: arduous labor, great personal sacrifices (at times 
his family was on the verge of want), and occasional physical danger at 
the hands of an enraged mob. Wright parted company with Garrison 
and advocated the formation of an antislavery party. This decision did 
not, however, mean that he was less militant in his devotion to the cause 
of the slave. 

Probably Wright’s sensitive reaction to the physical sufferings of 
English slum-dwellers prompted his criticisms of industrial capitalism 
and his championship of the white worker. Although he advocated free 
land for everyone as a partial solution for the problems of the wage 
earner, he clearly visioned a collectivist society: the time would come, 
he believed, when great agricultural combinations would replace the 
isolated, individually-managed farm, when every member of the com- 
munity would enjoy his just share in the common industry. In somewhat 
the same way he favored the development of associations of capitalists 
and laborers in which each person would be rewarded from the common 
gains in accordance with his contribution in capital, in labor, or in skill. 
One wishes that the authors had elaborated the methods by which 
Wright believed such collective organizations could be developed within 
a profit-making and competitive society. 

As editor of the Chronotype Wright severely criticized the current 
practices of life insurance companies. In 1853 he began lobbying in the 
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Massachusetts legislature for a law compelling all companies doing 
business within the commonwealth to maintain reserves adequate for the 
protection of policy-holders. (He had already worked out in pioneer 
fashion tables indicating how the size of such funds might be deter- 
mined). Thanks to his pitiless publicity and persistent pressure, a law 
was enacted in 1858 which incorporated Wright’s first great life insur- 
ance reform. As commissioner for the enforcement of this law he secured 
a considerable degree of conformity to sound practice throughout the 
country. Against the opposition of the life insurance companies he was 
largely responsible for the Massachusetts statute of 1861 which pro- 
hibited companies from appropriating reserves for their own purposes; 
and finally, in 1888, this indefatigable befriender of widows and children 
secured legislation requiring life insurance companies to pay policy 
holders the full value of policies which had lapsed. In addition to his 
significant reforms of life insurance practice, Wright was in large meas- 
ure responsible for the upbuilding of a great park on Middlesex Fells. 

The authors have written an important and interesting book. One 
wishes that they had shown in greater detail the extent to which Wright 
was opposed by the life insurance companies and the techniques which 
he used in securing the legislation which cut into their profits. It would 
also have been desirable to relate Wright’s general social philosophy to 
nineteenth century currents of thought and feeling. But the biography 
is competently and sympathetically written and puts all students of 
American social history in debt to the authors. 


Columbia University MERLE Curti 


Charles Osborn in the Antislavery Movement. By Ruth A. Ketring. 
(Columbus: Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
1937. xi-+ 95 pp. Bibliographical note.) 

Miss Ketring compares Charles Osborn’s life to a thread running 
through the story of the antislavery activities of the Friends of the 
South and Middle West. It is rather too slender a fiber, at least so far 
as it is known, to string Quaker antislavery history on. As it is, Osborn 
seems very incidental to the narrative; for whole chapters he is lost 
sight of almost entirely. The result is that the article (it becomes a 
book by reason of its separate cover) lacks unity. 

This study, nevertheless, is a real contribution to the history of the 
antislavery movement and will be useful to that historian who attempts 
to present the new synthesis of antislavery which must come from the 
papers of Theodore Weld, James G. Birney, Gerrit Smith, and other 
materials recently brought to light. The repeated reference to Thomas 
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Edward Drake’s MS. thesis on ‘‘Northern Quakers and Slavery’’ sug- 
gests that here may be another important piece of spade-work. 

On second thought, perhaps it is just as well that Miss Ketring hasn’t 
been able to find very much material about Charles Osborn. It has 
forced her to put more emphasis on his background, and her suggestive 
pages on the manumission societies, the free produce movement and the 
Indiana yearly meeting of antislavery Friends are the result. 

The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society is to be con- 
gratulated on the notable contribution which it is making through the 
publication of the Ohio Historical Collections. One could wish, however, 
that the physical make-up of these volumes was more attractive. 


Oberlin College Rosert §. FLETCHER 


Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and the Negro. Edited by 
the late Helen Tunnicliffe Catterall (Mrs. Ralph C. H. Catterall) 
with additions by James J. Hayden. Vol. IV, Cases from the Courts 
of New England, the Middle States, and the District of Columbia. 
(Washington: The Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1936. xii 
+ 586 pp.) 

This is the fourth of a series of volumes designed to present a picture 
of slavery by a composite of quotations from statutes and court records. 
This volume covers Maryland, Delaware, and the District of Columbia, 
where slavery was legal until the Civil War, and the free states of New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

It is impossible in the brief compass of a review to give an adequate 
appreciation of the value of the volume to an understanding of the legal 
status of slavery. A multitude of subjects are included in the scope of 
the judicial cases: actions by slaves which were regarded as crimes 
against society, including theft, arson, rape, murder, assault, poisoning, 
and conspiracy, and the nature of punishment; suits for freedom; inter- 
ference with efforts to recover fugitives; loss of slaves engaged for hire; 
rights of franchise by free persons of color; ownership of slaves by free 
persons of color; admission of testimony of slaves and free persons of 
color; death of slaves during punishment by masters; process of manu- 
mission ; legality of slave marriages; sales and prices of slaves; etc. etc. 
The sections devoted to the northern states contain all of the important 
cases arising under the federal fugitive slave laws and state personal 
liberty laws. Likewise, there is much incidental information on the 
rights of free negroes to citizenship, to own property, to enjoy educa- 
tional facilities and the franchise. There is no evidence that the legal 
status of slaves was any less galling while the institution existed in 
the North than it was in the South. But, in some ways, the most valuable 
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feature of the volume is the revelation of the steady development of 
antislavery sentiment from the period of the Revolutionary War and 
the insistent efforts of the abolitionists to over-ride legal principles and 
judicial precedents. 

Even a casual reading of the volume inspires contempt for the judicial 
concept of justice which oft times prevailed, but the detailed picture is 
far from wholly bad. The Maryland statute of 1664 was designed to 
protect slave owners against manumission by acts of baptism and mar- 
riage to indentured white females. The female committing the crime of 
marrying a negro slave was to serve the master of such slave during the 
life of her husband and issue of such unions was to follow the status of 
the father. The law was shortly repealed, however, to prevent the abuse 
of masters reducing indentured females to slavery by promoting such 
marriages. Moreover, the courts of the state sought to guard against 
unjust enslavement by extending to those persons claiming freedom the 
common law right of trial by jury and by adopting the doctrine of 
emancipation by implication. In Delaware, the courts presumed a negro 
to be free in the absence of substantial contrary evidence, imposed severe 
punishments for kidnapping of free negroes, extended freedom to slaves 
sent into the state by their masters to labor as a violation of the law 
forbidding the bringing of slaves into the state for ‘‘sale or otherwise,’’ 
allowed negroes to testify in court where necessary to insure justice, 
and denied the right of negroes to own slaves on the grounds of incom- 
petence to properly protect and provide for dependents. 

The volume is excellently documented and indexed. 


University of Michigan Dwient L. DuMonpD 


South after Gettysburg: Letters of Cornelia Hancock from the Army of 
the Potomac, 1863-1865. Edited by Henrietta S. Jaquette. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. xiii-+-173 pp. 
Illustrations. $2.00.) 

The letters of Cornelia Hancock, written informally to members of her 
family during the period of her service as a volunteer nurse in the Civil 
War, furnish a valuable account of hospital conditions behind the Union 
lines. At the age of twenty-three, she started her war activities in the 
midst of the gruesome scenes which followed the battle of Gettysburg. 
Later this cheerful and beloved ‘‘Florence Nightingale’’ of the Second 
Corps administered to the sick or managed diet kitchens at Fredericks- 
burg, White House Landing, City Point, and finally Alexandria. She 
was quietly efficient whether in camp, on the march, or at the front under 
shell fire. Sometimes she was the only woman allowed in her division. 

Miss Hancock’s letters include frequent expressions of approbation 
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for the efficient arrangements of the hospital camps, the adequate sup- 
plies, the appetizing meals, and the conscientious medical attention. This 
inside observer noted that the members of the Sanitary Commission 
‘‘certainly have got together a humane and noble set of men to execute 
its business — and that class of men in Washington is so scarce.’’ The 
Christian Commission was estimated as useful ‘‘right after battle’’ but 
their ‘‘desultory’’ methods of distributing food disturbed ‘‘the good 
order of the hospital.’’ For a few months, Miss Hancock worked in the 
Contraband Hospital near Washington to which were brought the dis- 
abled negroes who were too exhausted to remain in the miserable condi- 
tions of the Camp of Reception. As a practical abolitionist and Quaker, 
Miss Hancock wondered: ‘‘Where are all those good abolitionists north 
that do so much talking and so little acting ?’’ 

The editor, a distant relative of the writer of these entertaining letters, 
includes in this book some helpful diagrams and illustrations and also 
an interesting foreword concerning Cornelia Hancock’s background and 
her later resourceful and advanced contributions as an organizer of a 
southern Negro school and as a social welfare pioneer in Philadelphia. 


Beaver College Ruts L. Hieers 


Why Was Inncoln Murdered? By Otto Hisenschiml. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1937. x + 503 pp. Supplementary notes, acknowl- 
edgments, illustrations, and reproductions of documents. $3.50.) 

Any historian treating Lincoln’s assassination must plow through 
mountains of confusing detail while using partisan sources. In Mr. 

Hisenschiml’s book the baffling details are fitted into the appalling 

theory that Stanton knowingly permitted the assassination of the Pres- 

ident while protecting Grant, and that he deliberately prolonged the 
war for the purposes of the Radicals. It is pointed out that the war 
department had pre-knowledge of a conspiracy and that Grant’s attend- 
ance at Ford’s Theater on April 14, 1865, was averted while Lincoln’s 
request for an efficient guard was refused and his safety intrusted to 
John F. Parker, a minor police officer of unenviable record who aban- 
doned his post on the fatal night. This Parker was unpunished and 
unmentioned in official reports. From what he considers the preventable 
tragedy Mr. Hisenschiml turns to the strangely directed man hunt and 
the belated trapping of Booth by a picked force under Stanton’s secret 
service. Then follows a treatment of the discreditable military trial, the 
muzzling of the prisoners, the unjudicial conduct of Judge Advocate 

General Holt, the apathy toward apprehending Surratt, the suppressing 

of Booth’s diary, the strange secrecy and partiality of the proceedings, 

the failure to inform the President of the military commission’s recom- 
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mendation of clemency for Mrs. Surratt, the use of perjured testimony to 
fasten the crime upon Confederate leaders, and the barefaced falsehood 
as to Johnson’s alleged complicity. 

The book shows elaborate investigation ; yet it has at least two serious 
faults as to critical method: it suggests conclusions by innuendo instead 
of stating them, and it rides a theory. One example will show how the 
evidence could be fitted into a pattern different from Mr. Eisenschiml’s 
audacious thesis. Stanton’s dealings with the army, here attributed to 
a reluctance for victory in the East till Radical aims could be served, 
may be explained in terms of his well known timidity in guarding Wash- 
ington, his distrust of McClellan, his myopic approach to strategic prob- 
lems, and his dictatorial interference with military command. Concern- 
ing various matters pertaining to the sequel of the assassination (e.g. 
the unfairness of Stanton and Holt, the suppression of the clemency 
petition, and the inconsistencies between the Surratt trial and the con- 
spiracy trial) sound conclusions had already been formed on the basis 
of previous studies, especially DeWitt’s; concerning other matters (e.g. 
the yarn that a pseudo-Booth was brought back to Washington while the 
real Booth lived on, to be mummified many years later for exhibition 
to the morbidly curious) Mr. Eisenschiml ventures no opinion. His 
book does contain evidence elaborately searched and ably analyzed; 
yet by implying too much he oversteps historical canons and by fitting 
evidence into a sensational hypothesis he follows a doubtful procedure. 
His implications are not to be accepted as they stand; yet both his new 
evidence and his new emphases are of value and his account may not 
safely be ignored by historians. 


University of Illinois J. G. RANDALL 


The Civil War and Reconstruction. By James G. Randall. (New York: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1937. xvii+ 959 pp. Bibliographical note, 
bibliography, and illustrations. $5.00.) 

Professor Randall’s book is hard to classify. Its form and style are 
those of a textbook. Yet its 959 pages of plodding detail will prevent any 
wide use in college classes. On the other hand, it is lacking in most 
of the qualities usually supposed to attract the general reader. It was 
probably intended as a reference book for advanced students. But again 
it lacks something for this use because of its scope. The coming of the 
Civil War, which occupies the first fourth of the book, is the climax of 
one era which runs far back from 1860, and Reconstruction, which takes 
up the last fourth, is the beginning of another which looks forward to 
modern America. The handling of neither of these complex periods is 
satisfactory in itself. As a study of the sectional struggle which cul- 
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minated in civil war the work is quite inadequate. As a study of Recon- 
struction from a national angle it is sadly incomplete. The real value 
of the work lies, therefore, in the war period itself, an adequate treat- 
ment of which draws the book out to quite unnecessary length for any 
of the uses suggested. 

The quality of scholarship in the book, however, greatly exceeds the 
usefulness which its form and scope permit. Mr. Randall has summarized 
in careful fashion the monographic work of recent writers on various 
topics which fall in these fields. He has brought together in one place the 
work of Hodder on the Kansas-Nebraska Act and the Dred Scott case, 
the work of Milton on Stephen A. Douglas and on the ‘‘ Age of Hate,’’ 
the work of Ramsdell and Dumond on secession, the work of Aucham- 
paugh on the Buchanan administration, and the work of Shannon on the 
organization of the Union Army. His own valuable studies of con- 
stitutional problems under Lincoln are also woven into the story with, 
here and there, new additions of equal value. While the critical scholar 
will find little fresh or particularly penetrating, he will note a good 
balance maintained between the old and the revisionist points of view. 
In fact, at times, Mr. Randall tries to ‘‘ride both horses,’’ which results 
often in the mere listing of a series of possible interpretations without 
much aid offered as to their respective soundness. In places, however, 
such as those which treat the Buchanan administration, the author takes 
firmer ground and presents an approach which is both sound and re- 
freshing. An equally scholarly handling of Lincoln’s program would 
have been in order. In its stead, however, one finds the usual stereotyped 
treatment. Even Ramsdell’s stimulating suggestion as to responsibility 
for the blunder at Sumter is relegated, in emasculated form, to a foot- 
note. Other worthy sections, which should be noticed, deal with the 
government and the citizen during the war and with the political move- 
ments of the post-war period. The treatment of these problems is vigor- 
ous and interesting. 

Slips are few, the most serious being a reference to the town of Bluff- 
ton as a person. The illustrations, many from the collections of the 
Signal Corps, are excellent. The bibliography and the index are ade- 
quate. 


University of Chicago AvERY CRAVEN 


The Road to Reunion: 1865-1900. By Paul H. Buck. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1937. xi + 320 pp. $3.25.) 

The central theme of American life in the generation after the Civil 

War, declares the author of this well-conceived and ably written volume, 

was national integration rather than sectional divergence. The first 
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years after Appomattox were marked by a continuance of war psychology 
which was manifested in Radical dominance, in northern fears and 
southern resentment, in hostile churches, in continued atrocity stories 
of Confederate prisons, and in the confinement and condemnation of 
Jefferson Davis. The bloody shirt waved over the political arena to cover 
Republican corruption by accusing Democrats of Confederate sympa- 
thies. Yet, even in these same years, there were forces bringing the 
former enemies together. Memorial Day celebrations, congressional 
pardons and amnesty acts, Lamar’s eulogy of Sumner, renewed news- 
paper interest in southern conditions, centennial celebrations of 1876, 
northern aid during the yellow fever epidemic of 1878, and the nation 
wide mourning for the murdered Garfield contributed to the reconcilia- 
tion. Moreover, ‘‘the decentralization of Southern agriculture involved 
a social revolution that brought the section nearer to the Northern way 
of life’’ while northern capital, credit, and traveling salesmen moved 
South to provide economic ties. A newer generation of southerners read- 
ily adjusted themselves to the national business scene and in both 
North and South a host of popular writers turned their romantic pens 
to portraying the glories of the old South and to writing novels, poems, 
and plays on the inexhaustible theme of northern boy meets southern 
girl. Even the veterans eventually succumbed to the prevailing senti- 
ment and in the nineties Blue and Gray met in joint reunions. 
With Cleveland, the sectional issue disappeared from politics and before 
the century’s end the North had resigned the Negro — the last remaining 
problem of the war — to the white rulers of the South. As the bugles 
blew for the Spanish War, Fitzhugh Lee and Joe Wheeler donned 
Yankee uniforms and ‘‘the irreconcilables were rendered insignificant. 
The only outlets for their venom were the relatively harmless activities 
of insulting the heroes of the other section, founding historical societies 
on narrow bases, and vexing the writers of history textbooks.”’ 

Such is the story of the Road to Reunion. The road map would have 
been easier to follow if more attention had been given to basic economic 
factors and if the author had discussed the social problems which brought 
southern Bourbons and northern industrialists to stand together against 
populist and proletarian radicalism. Only by reading between the lines 
does one understand that the newer generation of southern leaders were 
not the lineal descendants of the old aristocracy, but scions of a sub- 
merged yeomanry who were not basically different from northern 
farmers. 


University of Wisconsin W. B. HESSELTINE 
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A History of the United States since the Civil War. By Ellis Paxson 
Oberholtzer. Vol. V, 1888-1901. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. 
xii + 791 pp. $4.50.) 

With this volume, which stops at the threshhold of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the Oberholtzer series comes to an end. The five large books that 
compose it deserve, and will have, an honored place on the shelves of 
every first-class library of American history. They will not be so much 
used or so well thought of as the volumes by McMaster, which they imi- 
tate, or the earlier volumes by Rhodes. But they will be preferred to the 
later volumes by Rhodes; and for an intimate chronology of events at 
Washington during the period covered they are not likely soon to be sur- 
passed. 

It was Mr. Oberholtzer’s conviction that to ‘‘invade a later period and 
treat of more recent occurrences’’ than those of the nineteenth century 
would be ‘‘an unhistorical exercise.’’ In this he was probably right, 
although one must wonder if the author of these five volumes was not 
more definitely of the nineteenth than of the twentieth century. His prej- 
udices show through on every page, and they are quite as intense as if 
he had written before rather than.after the year 1900. Most of his opin- 
ions, indeed, seem to reflect accurately the contemporary comment of the 
New York Nation, and certainly they are quite as devoid of perspective. 
One almost wonders if the author did not miss a great opportunity when 
he failed to supply a picture of the twentieth century. Then, perhaps, 
one would know how modern conditions would appear to a strictly nine- 
teenth century mind — perspective in reverse, so to speak. 

The shortcomings of the fifth volume repeat those of its predecessors, 
for Mr. Oberholtzer was seemingly ever immune to criticism. His map of 
the United States is almost as distorted as the humorist’s idea of a Brit- 
isher’s or a New Yorker’s idea of American geography. The Middle West 
barely escapes elimination, and the South, after reconstruction, squeezes 
down to a state or two. The Far West is romantically large, but the place 
where everything worth nothing happens is the East, and for Oberholtzer 
the East is mostly Washington, New York, and Philadelphia. 

When it comes to sources Oberholtzer, like McMaster, relies mainly 
upon the newspapers; but not a great variety, for practically all his news- 
paper references are to those published in New York City. Unlike Chan- 
ning, he all but ignores the work of other historians — monographs are 
rarely cited, and not a single reference to the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, or to any other professional historical journal, has been 
observed in his footnotes. He is not above an occasional citation of a 
secondary authority, but his choices from such material are a bit whims- 
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ical. How else could he have ignored a well-known work on the Populist 
revolt, published in 1931, and have based his rather meager offerings on 
that subject upon such earlier and more general treatises as Buck’s 
Agrarian Crusade, and Hayne’s Third Party Movements? Manuscript 
references, especially the letters of the great and the near-great, are 
paraded here and there, but they are a garnish only. The book follows 
the New York newspapers and the Nation. All is politics, diplomacy, and 
war, except the final chapter on ‘‘ Material Progress and Social Reform’’ 
— the customary afterthought. 

Here is history as it used to be written, history after the best fashion 
of the nineteenth century. But it is not the kind of history scholars are 
trying to write today, or are trying to teach their students to write. Time 
alone will tell, but most members of the history guild will agree that the 
new model is better than the old. 


University of Wisconsin Joun D. Hicks 


A History of American Political Thought from the Civil War to the 
World War. By Edward R. Lewis. (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1937. x -+ 561 pp. References and table of cases. $5.00.) 

Mr. Lewis’ work represents a valid and refreshing departure from 
the typical treatise or text on the subject of American political phil- 
osophy. One has but to compare this volume with other works of an 
earlier vintage on the same subject. The latter dealt in abstractions and 
metaphysics and portrayed thought as developing out of thought alone. 
The emphasis in the past has been upon theory as such. Mr. Lewis, on 
the other hand, has attempted to ground the ideas of the period in the 
healthy and concrete soil of environment. The author has brought within 
the confines of five hundred pages the political ideas of great and near- 
great statesmen; the ideas attendant upon such movements as the 
labor and populist movements; the ideas underlying the adoption of 
certain amendments to the Constitution; and, perhaps most important 
of all, the application or rejection by the Supreme Court of the various 
theories engendered during this period of history. But Mr. Lewis has 
not been satisfied with the mere presentation of a series of abstract ideas 
or notions ‘‘in vacuo’’; instead, the author has realized that, practicable 
or not, theories grow out of human needs, conditions, and desires, and 
that they are being molded and remolded constantly by ever present 
economic, social, and cultural factors. The application of this more 
realistic approach to the subject greatly enhances the value of Mr. 
Lewis’ volume. 

It is impossible in so brief a space to outline adequately the breadth of 
this history. It covers the period 1865-1917, and begins with a con- 
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sideration of the adoption of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments. At considerable length Mr. Lewis treats of the develop- 
ment of these amendments, particularly the fourteenth and its due pro- 
cess and equal protection clauses. There is an excellent chapter devoted 
to the struggle against the political power of the courts. Here the author 
discusses the reaction to the decisions of the Supreme Court in the legal 
tender cases and the income tax case. At the present time, much of the 
material Mr. Lewis has gathered relative to the opposition to the Court 
sounds familiar. To many an orthodox historian of the traditional phil- 
osophy, it might seem strange to find such matters included in this 
volume, but as the author quite rightly says, ‘‘The arguments of counsel 
before the Supreme Court, the decisions on questions of due process, 
have become political arguments on the philosophy of government and 
the limits of political action. The theory of our political science, for a 
generation, has been argued out before the Supreme Court.”’ 

In a chapter entitled ‘‘The Theory of Political Action, 1865-1896,”’ 
Mr. Lewis discusses the labor movement, Grangerism, Greenbackism, 
Populism, Free Silver, and the philosophies of Henry George and Ed- 
ward Bellamy. Next, the Progressive movement is considered: the con- 
ditions out of which Progressivism developed and the theories of such 
individuals as Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, and Wilson. Besides dealing 
with such matters as civil service reform, the direct election of senators, 
the direct primary, the initiative, referendum, and recall, Mr. Lewis 
includes chapters on the ‘‘Nature of the Union,’’ the ‘‘Nature of the 
State and Sovereignty,’’ the ‘‘Nature and Sources of Law,’’ and an 
account of the struggle between ‘‘Nationalism and State Rights.’’ 

It is not too much to say that this volume will satisfy, in part, the 
requirements of the teacher of American political philosophy. Students 
will find the volume stimulating and well-written. Certainly this work 
should give the student a clearer understanding of the environment out 
of which the issues of today have developed. 


Vassar College C. Gorpon Post 


American Prisons: A Study in American Social History prior ot 1915. 
By Blake McKelvey. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
xi + 242 pp. $3.00.) 

This study is an achievement in summarization with insight. The au- 
thor has woven a consistent strand of narrative from fragmentary re- 
ports of public and private agencies. No one familiar with the sources 
ean fail to praise the skill with which the material has been used. 

The history of American prisons is practically contemporaneous with 
this country’s national history. It is also contemporaneous with the his- 
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tory of prisons in western civilization in general, since only a few ex- 
periments had been made prior to 1775. In this survey the reader sees 
clearly the beginnings of the Pennsylvania (or solitary) system, the Au- 
burn (or congregate) system and their developments, the first into a 
short-lived experiment which nevertheless was much copied by Euro- 
peans, the second into an economically profitable institution which has 
gone through many stages down to the present. In the pre-Civil War 
decades certain social agitators and practical penologists were trying to 
impose upon it a pedagogical character; this was finally achieved (in 
form, at least) when Brockway opened Elmira Reformatory in 1877. To 
the end of the century this was the outstanding phase of growth. After 
that, to 1915, one sees a gradual assimilation of the prisons and peniten- 
tiaries to this pattern with the increasing spread of indeterminate sen- 
tences and parole. By 1915 the force of this movement was exhausted ; 
a plateau had been reached and the next height was to be that of the 
discovery of the individual delinquent, a story today only begun. 

Into this general pattern the author introduces the trends of the em- 
ployment of prison labor, from the crude lease system and the contract 
system to the present state of production almost completely for state 
use, and with it a constantly shrinking area of employment. One sees also 
clearly the continuous and as yet uncompleted struggle toward a proper 
administrative allocation of the prison in the state government with the 
never-ending conflict between the ideals of penology and the realities of 
practical politics. 

To the penologist-it is a book of discouragement. So much of what he 
still hopes for has been an objective for decades. On the other hand, there 
have been achievements that have lasted, remote though they are from 
ideals. To the historian it should put an important, though generally 
neglected, phase of social change into a clear relationship with certain 
underlying movements of American social history. 


Western Reserve University C. E. GEHLKE 


Historical Heritage of the Lower Rio Grande: A Historical Record of 
Spanish Exploration, Subjugation and Colonization of the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley and the Activities of José Escandén, Count of 
Sierra Gorda together with the Development of Towns and Ranches 
under Spanish, Mexican, and Texas Soveretgnties, 1747-1848. By 
Florence J. Scott. (San Antonio: The Naylor Co., 1937. xvii+ 
246 pp. Appendices, notes, bibliography, and illustrations. $3.00.) 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley is of interest because of its early col- 
onization and on account of its being under the sovereignty of four nations 

— Spain, Mexico, the Republic of Texas, and the United States. Long 
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before colonization took place in the northern republic there were Spanish 
pioneers and the progenitors of Latin Americans already in possession of 
the region. These first settlers were brought by José de Escandon, the 
Count of Sierra Gorda, who founded the towns of Camargo, Reyfiosa, 
Mier, Guerrero, and Laredo, the boundaries of which extended north of 
the river and to what are now parts of four Texan border counties. Most 
of the deeds to the property in the Lower Rio Grande Valley had their 
origin in Spanish grants when the country belonged to Spain. A list of 
all the original grantees of these ancient Spanish lands is given in the 
work. 

The purpose of the book ‘‘is to emphasize the importance of the Texas 
memorial undertaking and also an attempt to create in the minds of all 
Texans — Anglo and Latin Americans — a greater appreciation of the 
rich historical heritage that is theirs.’’ An historical heritage should 
include something of the lives of the people, their culture, intellectual 
conditions, religious and social development, and economic and political 
achievements, all of which are omitted in this work, which is devoted 
almost entirely to land, land grants, and land titles. It would have been 
better if the footnotes were at the bottom of the pages, for they are all 
short and would not have detracted from the style of printing. There is 
much inconsistency in capitalization of such words as audienca, crown, 
governor, government, constitution, act, law, etc. Sometimes they are 
capitalized and again they are not when used with the same meaning. 

The book has a frontispiece and five map illustrations. There is a 
useful appendix and a bibliography of four pages, largely based on 
primary sources. The work should be valuable to individuals interested 
in land grants, litigation, and titles. 


Oklahoma College for Women Linuian EstELie FIsHEr 


The Coming Empire or Two Thousand Miles in Texas on Horseback. By 
Colonel Nathaniel A. Taylor. (Dallas: Turner Co., 1936. ix + 383 
pp. $2.50.) 

The author of this book (which was first published in 1877) was a 
professional journalist in the eastern states until he went at an early 
age and in adventurous mood to Texas, where he settled in 1859 near 
San Antonio, at Boerne, and combined farming with his writing. His 
book — narrative, descriptive, and speculative — is an account of a trip 
which the author made from Houston through central Texas to the 
western border and back in 1876, at a time when the few white men in 
West Texas were mainly cattlemen, shepherds, and desperadoes. The 
plains Indians, antelope, bears, mountain lions, and wolves still lurked 
in this region, along with bison, prairie dogs, horned toads, and other 
natural life that have since largely passed away. On the flora and fauna 
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of West Texas the author dwells at some length. Something of a geol- 
ogist, he noted fossil remains of horses in the Texas strata, and concluded 
that the horse was native to America and that the mustangs had roamed 
the prairies long before the coming of the Spaniard to the New World. 

The author records his conversations and adventures with the various 
men he met in his travels. He found frontier families of diverse types, 
many living in isolation; some of these had sustained their culture in 
their solitude, but others had become debased and coarse. He ran across 
a few anchorites in the wilderness — farmers or cattlemen, each living 
quite alone, without wife or family — whose contacts with other men 
were infrequent and strangely impersonal. In Mason County he observed 
the war of the stockmen against the farmers, mostly Germans, who were 
invading and destroying the open range. The Germans were prevalent 
on the agricultural frontier, and made better colonizers than the Anglo- 
Americans because of their social solidarity and education: ‘‘They ad- 
vance in force, and once possessed, they cannot be dispossessed. The 
American is more isolated in his character; he likes to stand upon his 
own bottom, without being rubbed against by his neighbors, and hence 
scatters so badly that he cannot advance far into the wilderness, until 
the German communities have preceded him and built bulwarks against 
savage incursions.’’? The Germans took more pain to civilize and beautify 
their surroundings. 

The author gives picturesque descriptions of the German colony of 
sheep-herders at Boerne (where George W. Kendall, New Orleans news- 
paper editor and chronicler of the Texan Santa Fe expedition, spent the 
latter part of his life) and of cosmopolitan, colorful San Antonio. From 
these points westward to the Pecos the author found a country uneven 
and mountainous containing spots of great natural beauty. In the west- 
ern mountains he noted the presence of minerals not as yet exploited. 
He touched at two of the army posts on the western frontier, where life 
was dreary ; and gives some description of Mexican life on the border. 

The book portrays an era in the history of West Texas which has now 
passed — an era of transition, when the Indians and bison were disap- 
pearing. The supremacy of the cattlemen was soon to be shared with 
the farmers in much of this region. Legendary matter and fanciful spec- 
ulations abound in the book along with observations on the land and 
people. Throughout, the author dwells on the great natural resources 
of the state, which were then hardly touched. The book gives the reader 
the impression of having glimpsed a vast panorama, of a varied country 
which civilized man was only beginning to subdue, of a land which 
attracted, and also called forth, the primitive and elemental in man. 


Edinburg, Texas R. R. STENBERG 
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Roosevelt to Roosevelt: The United States in the Twentieth Century. By 
Dwight L. Dumond. (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1937. ix + 
585 pp. Bibliography. $2.60.) 

The title of this stimulating book indicates its scope, a survey of the 
past generation, closing with a penetrating discussion of the presidential 
campaign and election of 1936. Following a couple of chapters picturing 
in broad strokes the nation as it was when the first Roosevelt became 
president, something less than half the book deals topically rather than 
chronologically with the period down to the entrance of the United 
States into the World War. Then come two chapters on the ‘‘ War to 
End War’’ and ‘‘What Price Victory?’’ The last half of the work is 
concerned with the years from 1919 through 1936. Following the text 
is a bibliography made up of an extensive yet discriminating list of books 
and articles for further reading on the topics dealt with in the various 
chapters. The intermixture of topical and chronological treatment is 
probably on the whole the most satisfactory method of handling a com- 
plicated social, political, and economic set-up, although at times it does 
lead to repetition and some back-tracking. As is always the case in at- 
tempting to depict the recent past some difficulty is experienced in 
distinguishing between those factors which will stand out after a per- 
spective shall have been obtained and those which will sink into the 
common background; nevertheless the present evaluation seems to this 
reviewer as adequate as any which has come to his attention. This is 
particularly true of the discussion of the hectic twenties and the sad 
aftermath of the early thirties. ; 

While crowded with factual information, the book is not lacking in 
critical estimates of men and measures; indeed, no one can accuse the 
author of failing to come out with positive opinions. Gloves are off. 
Note, for example, the introduction to the chapter on ‘‘ Political Deca- 
dence’’ (p. 371): ‘‘The Harding-Coolidge-Hoover administrations con- 
stitute an epoch in American history. It began with the precipitate 
collapse of the great reform movements. It ended in disillusionment and 
despair. In one short decade the moral tone of public life sank to the 
lowest depths possible without losing every semblance of responsibility 
for the public welfare.’’ The pages which follow document this straight- 
from-the-shoulder dictum. Or consider this statement about President 
Wilson (p. 234): ‘‘He did not lose the peace at Versailles. He lost it 
when he permitted the proscription of freedom of speech and freedom 
of conscience in the United States, when he permitted government agen- 
cies and a narrow patriotism to prevent a full and complete discussion 
of war and peace aims,’’ for no strong public opinion could be built up 
to support him. Roosevelt’s NIRA, which was a carrying on of Hoover’s 
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trade agreements (p. 333) was ‘‘defeated by price-fixing, the protection 
of monopolies, and restrictions upon production’’ (p. 471), yet in the 
election of 1936 ‘‘men refused to vote against a man who took a despair- 
ing and misgoverned nation, in one of the darkest hours of its history, 
and set its face toward the light, gave renewed hope and courage to its 
people, saved its homes and extended a helping hand to its young men 
and women’’ (p. 537). 

These samplings are not intended to be taken as summaries or anything 
of the sort; they merely show that the work is no pale catalogue of facts 
or supposed facts, but a virile combination of narration and comment 
which will do no one, whether student or general reader, any harm to 
peruse with thoughtful consideration. There are little things here and 
there with which one may find fault, and there are many controversial 
issues raised, but taken in its entirety this book is a real contribution 
to the history of the very recent past. 


University of Minnesota LEsTER BuRRELL SHIPPEE 


The United States and the Republic of Panama. By William L. McCain. 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1937. xv -+ 278 pp. Notes and 
bibliography. $3.00.) 

For the past third of a century at least no part of the foreign world 
has held a greater interest for the United States than the Isthmus of 
Panama. Obviously, this superior interest evolved out of President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s decision to construct a canal across the Isthmus and 
the building of this waterway. The official policy of the United States — 
if its inconsistent and variable conduct could be called a policy — has 
been predicated upon the protection, or alleged protection, of the strat- 
egic center. This policy has been so broad as to involve all Latin- 
America now and then and the West Indian region at all times. In this 
comprehensive program, military strategy, economics, politics, patriot- 
ism, and Christian fervor have been inextricably mixed and confused. 

Dr. McCain introduces his twelve-chapter volume with a brief factual 
survey of isthmian history which covers ‘‘four tumultous centuries.’’ 
There is nothing either novel or interesting in this treatment. The 
archives of the countries concerned have not been made available so that 
the independence movement of Panama in 1903 can be properly por- 
trayed. 

‘‘The First Major Controversy’’ between the United States and the 
Republic of Panama began shortly after the former took possession of 
the canal zone, involved the exercise of sovereignty over ports of entry, 
custom-houses, tariffs, and post-offices, and ended in compromise fol- 
lowing Secretary-of-War Taft’s visit to Panama in 1904, 
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The next two chapters reveal how diplomatic pressure and military 
force were used by the United States in disbanding the Panamanian army 
and in ‘‘The Maintenance of Public Order’’ by the supervision of 
elections and by other devices. Chapter five treats public and private 
finance in a manner more pleasing to the statistician than to the reader 
looking for logic and interpretation. 

The treatment of ‘‘The Panamanian — Costa Rican Boundary Dispute 
(1825-1915)’’ shows how two American corporations succeeded in in- 
ducing the Washington government to concern itself in a quarrel into 
which it never should have been drawn. It was unfortunate that the 
agent of the meddling government in this controversy was none other 
than Chief Justice Edward D. White of the United States Supreme 
Court. It was not unusual that the learned jurist should exceed his 
authority in handing down the award. It was a foregone conclusion that 
the award would not be accepted by both parties, that the military forces 
of the United States would be called upon later to take a hand, and that 
the final solution would be projected into the yet distant future. 

‘Territorial Expropriation,’’ ‘‘Transportation and Communication,’’ 
‘‘The World War,’’ ‘‘The Treaty of 1926,’’ and ‘‘Panama and the New 
Deal’’ furnish the keynotes for the topics treated in the later pages of 
the book. In the final chapter, one is pleased to note the ratification 
(December 23, 1936) of a treaty between the United States and Panama, 
which, it is hoped, has brought to a solution the major problems marring 
the good relations of the two countries during the past third of a century. 

The notes to the volume — chiefly citations to materials used — are 
found at the close of the various chapters. A formal bibliography and 
a usable index end the work. For the most part, the book is written in 
good English and the format is a work of art. Dr. McCain is to be 
congratulated. 


Ohio State University LAWRENCE F. Hii 


American Foreign Policy in Canadian Relations. By James M. Callahan. 
(New York: Maemillan Co., 1937. x-+ 576 pp. Maps and refer- 
ences. $4.00.) 

This volume offers the most complete and exhaustive discussion as yet 
available, of Canadian-American relations, as far as they involve matters 
of foreign policy. Beginning with the problems raised by the American 
Revolution, the author has considered in detail every major issue, from 
boundaries, fisheries, commerce, navigation, Indian affairs, railways, 
extradition, fur seal controversies, annexation, major crises like the War 
of 1812, the Canadian Rebellion of 1837, and the American Civil War 
and their aftermaths, through ‘‘the new era of reciprocal neighborhood 
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friendliness’’ beginning in 1903, and culminating in the permanent inter- 
national commission for adjusting Canadian-American problems. Dr. 
Callahan writes as a veteran in the field of American diplomatic history. 
His book bristles with details; it represents prodigious research in the 
archives at Washington, Ottawa, and London; and it adds something 
to the discussion of every one of the major questions considered. 

The book is not written for the novice in Canadian-American relations. 
It is heavy with names and details which even the expert will follow 
with considerable effort. Its style is labored and involved. The narrative 
is confined strictly to diplomacy. If more of the background had been 
sketched in from the general history of the two nations, such as, to take 
three examples at random, the significance of the Quebec Act, the psy- 
chology of the expansionists of 1812, and the chauvinistic reactions to 
the reciprocity proposal of 1911, the narrative would have gained much 
in vividness and general interest. Chapters XI to XIV inclusive, dealing 
with the pre-Civil War period and the problems raised by the war itself, 
deserve special commendation. The author has relied almost wholly on 
an amazing quantity of documentary material, and some of the better 
monographs do not appear in the elaborate notes at the end of each 
chapter. The citation of articles in periodicals, without giving author 
and title, is open to criticism, and it would be possible to point out omis- 
sions or differences of interpretation. The fact remains that Dr. Callahan 
has placed all students of Canadian-American relations heavily in his 
debt, by his scholarly, objective, and exhaustive treatment of a highly 
important and timely theme. 


Oberlin College Cart WITTKE 


A Diplomatic History of the United States. By Samuel F. Bemis. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1936. xii-+ 881 pp. Appendix, maps, 
tables, and diagrams. $4.00.) 

This is the most comprehensive and scholarly one volume treatise on 
the diplomatic history of the United States that has been published. Dr. 
Bemis has ignored the narrow, well-beaten paths followed by writers of 
text books on this subject. He has blazed a new trail and produced a 
book which is remarkable for both breadth of view and intellectual 
depth. It is a well-balanced, judicial, and authoritative work. It is an 
excellent and long awaited treatise which will be welcomed by historians 
and political scientists for its utility as a text and its value as reference 
work. It measures up fully to what was expected of Dr. Bemis whose 
book on The Diplomacy of the American Revolution was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize in letters in 1927. 

Among the distinctive features of this volume may be mentioned the 
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division of the subject matter into three parts of unusual proportions. 
About one-fourth of the book deals with the foundations of American 
foreign policy from 1775 to 1823 and a little more than another fourth 
is concerned with the diplomacy of expansion from 1823 to 1898; while 
nearly half of the text is devoted to a consideration of the foreign policy 
of the United States since the war with Spain. This does not mean that 
the foundation years have been slighted. On the contrary, Dr. Bemis has 
utilized the sources with judgment and discrimination and he has con- 
densed so much into these compact pages as to leave one satisfied that 
nothing of importance has been slighted. Nor has the middle period of 
‘‘Manifest Opportunity’’ been neglected. The major topics are treated 
in an original and masterful manner with due consideration of minor 
matters which are properly subordinated to the central theme. ‘‘The 
Twentieth Century’’ years command more space. The American people 
left ‘‘the continental position’’ to take their place ‘‘on other continents.’’ 
The treatment of these adventures is at once original, thorough-going, 
and provocative. Dr. Bemis does not hesitate to express his opinions of 
American foreign policy which may evoke contradictions from many 
quarters but which nevertheless deserve thoughtful consideration. 

Dr. Bemis observes that ‘‘the United States made no serious mistakes 
in its diplomacy, and committed few minor errors from 1775 to 1898.... 
Then began the great mistakes of American diplomacy, so conspicuous a 
contrast to the successes before 1898.’’ The acquisition of the Philippine 
Islands was ‘‘the first great mistake.’’ The United States which ‘‘had 
already taken its proper place in the world’’ (North America) now | 
‘‘moved into the non-American world, at precisely the improper place, 
where it was most likely to become entangled in international rivalries 
alien to its interests.’? The Open Door doctrine was a policy it could 
not defend and hence ‘‘a blunder.’’ The peace of Portsmouth was ‘‘a 
mistake’’ which ‘‘incurred the ill will of Japan.’’ The Knox neutraliza- 
tion project in Manchuria was ‘‘a lamentable error’’ which ‘‘only served 
to bring Japan and Russia to hover together.’’ The forcible taking of 
the Panama Canal Zone was ‘‘another egregious mistake’’ by which ‘‘the 
nation blackened its good will throughout South America.’’ The ‘‘wn- 
conditional entry’’ of the United States into the World War was 
responsible for ‘‘the avoidable mistakes’’ of American diplomacy during 
the conflict. ‘‘The American people were ready for a League of Nations”’ 
and ‘‘the Senate would have accepted the League with the Lodge reserva- 
tions if Wilson had accepted them.’’ The failures of the League, how- 
ever, are attributable to the unwillingness of ‘‘the other great powers... 
to make unselfish sacrifices to keep the peace all over the globe.’’ And 
so Dr. Bemis concludes that ‘‘the interests of the United States today 
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rest on a continental policy’’; and he observes a return to this policy 
by the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration. 

The text is supported by a helpful apparatus of footnotes and refer- 
ences; the inclusion of thirty-five maps, eighteen tables and diagrams, 
and. the Covenant of the League of Nations; and a useful index of forty- 
six pages. 

Iowa State College Louis BerNaRD SCHMIDT 


Neutrality for the United States. By Edwin Borchard and William P. 
Lage. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. xi-+ 380 pp. 
Appendices. $3.50.) 

A good deal less learning than the authors of this tract exhibit would 
have been enough to establish their major premise. If the neutrality of 
the United States had been more effectively asserted in the years 1914-17 
it would have served the United States better than it did. But it would 
take greater learning than has yet been displayed to prove that any 
neutrality could have been good enough to keep a modern state from a 
world war without entailing a damaging surrender of its essential rights 
and safety The little European neutrals kept neutral only at the cost 
of economic vassalage. When Woodrow Wilson, on the eve of his second 
election, lamented in 1916 that ‘‘the business of neutrality is over,’’ he 
was not confessing (as these authors suggest) that he no longer desired 
the freedom and privilege of the neutral. He was, instead, reducing to 
a phrase the experience of two sad years, to the effect that without 
surrender there was no likely way of keeping neutrality from being itself 
the road to war.{ The paradox of neutrality is that it promises security 
only by threatening the war which it repudiates. Its limit is at the line 
which belligerents refrain from crossing lest they acquire additional 
enemies. If Page had been a more faithful ambassador, and Lansing, 
perhaps, a more faithful foreign secretary, it is conceivable that by 
early threat of war the United States might have been enabled to stay 
at peace. But it is no more than conceivable. It did not happen. And 
the sad outcome of the American crusade is no proof that the course 
which was not taken would have succeeded better than the course fol- 
lowed by the Wilson government. 

The authors are convincing in their argument that a vigorous, hard- 
boiled neutrality is probably the best insurance against a war not of its 
own choice in which a nation can invest. They are convincing, too, in 
their demonstration that demi-neutrality — any neutrality which seeks 
to make things easier for a ‘‘nobler’’ side — has the defects inherent in 
all states of demi-virginity. They direct their main argument, and it is 
powerful, against the recent experimental legislation for peace under the 
mis-brand of neutrality; showing that the discriminatory intervention 
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thus authorized greatly lessens what chance neutrality at best possesses 
to keep a nation out of war. No more persuasive brief has been thrown 
across the course of the present emotional drive for peace. 

It was hardly necessary to the success of the major argument that 
the authors should make so passionate an attack upon the neutrality of 
the Wilson administration. That the performance was imperfect, may 
be conceded. But that it was dishonest, in deliberate intent that a chosen 
side should be helped to win, is still less than proved. The case needs 
to be studied in the light of a clearer recognition than these authors 
show that neutrality is a matter of governments, that international law 
does not attempt to regiment the affections of the individual. Neutrals 
are not obliged, as they declare, to recognize ‘‘the cause of both parties 
as just’’; it is sufficient that neutral governments refrain from official 
action indicating that either is unjust. Proof as to the partisan emotions 
of the human tools of the United States does not establish the un- 
neutrality of the government of the United States. And in spite of the 
testimony presented here it remains true that when Wilson despaired 
of the business of neutrality he was burdened more by the arbitrary and 
lawless course of the Allies than by the encroachments of Germany. The 
latter had apparently been discontinued. 

The case on the merits, involving the sincerity of the government of 
the United States as a neutral, up to the moment when the United States 
went to war in the assertion of a neutral right, cannot be settled without 
a more complete display than is here given upon the right of search. 
This the authors subordinate almost to the point of elimination. The 
exercise of the duty of antecedent search by the Allies was an abuse of 
law; but at least the duty was exercised. The German submarine denied 
its very obligation. Since most of the maritime rights of a belligerent 
are conditioned upon evidence revealed by lawful search, here is the 
place at which the examination of the American case ought to begin. 
An adequate discussion of neutral rights in this matter would have 
blunted some of the points made against American behavior upon other 
matters. And the whole story cannot be told without an inquiry into 
the degree to which an alleged right of retaliation against an enemy 
warrants an injury to neutrals. 

This is not the last word on the period of American neutrality; but 
no one ought to write upon this theme until he has fully documented his 
mind upon the arguments presented in this brief. Upon the present day 
pretense at neutrality it is close to conclusive. It is at least a satisfaction 
to have a reasoned causation of the war which does not depend upon 
the greed of big business or the wickedness of the munitioneers. 


University of California, Berkeley Freperic L. Paxson 
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On the Rim of the Abyss. By James T. Shotwell. (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1936. xiv -+ 400 pp. Appendices. $3.00.) 

This is not only a book of history; it is also an historic document. 
Professor Shotwell’s career as a persistent strategist in the cause of 
international understanding and his réle in the development of the peace 
policies of the past two decades give to his judgment of and advice upon 
the contemporary scene the character of a general order addressed by a 
general staff officer to the battalions of peace as they seek to reform their 
lines after a great debacle. 

For some time it was expected that a book would appear by Professor 
Shotwell under the title of ‘‘The Good Neighbor.’’ Between the plan- 
ning and the execution of this project, events took place to justify a 
change in the title. The book now appears under a phrase taken from 
Dante’s Inferno rather than from Roosevelt’s first inaugural speech. 
It is in Dante’s sense that America stands On the Rim of the Abyss. 

The political principles here explained and illustrated are those of 
gradation of responsibility in respect of the maintenance of peace. Some 
states are in the lowest pit of the Inferno, dealing daily with war danger 
in a psychology of panic; others look down from the rim of the abyss, 
less endangered themselves yet not without some duties. The nature of 
these duties Professor Shotwell seeks to outline after analyzing the 
course of neutrality legislation, the progress made in Latin-American 
relations, and the testing of the League in the major crises of the 1930’s. 

Specifically, the author advocates a kind of differential neutrality that 
will distinguish between aggressor and non-aggressor powers, and a kind 
of participation in the deliberations of the League that would be ap- 
propriate to the degree of interest this country may have in the subject 
matter under deliberation. The proposal is not out of line with the 
suggestion Professor Shotwell made in the last days of the Paris Peace 
Conference, to the effect that there should be ‘‘associate memberships’’ 
in the League of Nations and that the United States might better stand 
as an associated member than a full member of that organization. When 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact was signed, despite the vagueness of its commit- 
ments something of this system actually came into effect and the United 
States was drawn into world organization with responsibilities much 
less than those of the actual members of the League. 

No one is more ingenious than Professor Shotwell in discovering the 
points of possible contact and the bases of possible harmony between 
disparate and opposed policies. His instructive suggestions look toward 
a modification of the Covenant that would permit the United States to 
sit with the Council of the League, on invitation, when its interests are 
involved, and toward legislation in this country authorizing such action. 
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It would be assumed that this country’s neutrality laws would be elastic 
enough to take into account the judgment of the League made with 
America’s collaboration on the aggressor status of a belligerent in war, 
and that while the United States might not throw her full weight to the 
punishment of an aggressor, she would at least refrain from interfering 
with efforts of the League to impose sanctions. 


Western Reserve University Rosert C. BINKLEY 

















HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The Society of American Archivists held their first annual meeting at 
Washington, D. C., June 18 and 19, 1936. A. R: Newsome, president of 
the society, was chairman of the general session on Friday morning when 
the following papers were presented: ‘‘The Control of Manuscripts and 
Manuscript Collections,’? by Thomas P. Martin, Library of Congress; 
‘The Significance and Use of Business Archives,’’ by Herbert A. Kellar, 
McCormick Historical Association; and ‘‘Pioneering for a Science of 
Archives in the United States,’’ by Victor H. Paltsits, New York Public 
Library. At the luncheon, where Helen Chatfield, archivist, Department 
of the Treasury, presided, a paper was presented on ‘‘The Significance 
cf Archives to the Economist and Sociologist,’’ by Morris A. Copeland, 
Central Statistical Board. A round table session on archival practices 
and procedures was held during the afternoon at which Roscoe R. Hill, 
National Archives, presided. At the evening dinner, R. D. W. Connor, 
National Archives, was toastmaster; in addition to the presidential ad- 
dress by Professor Newsome, there were also addresses by James K. Ken- 
ney, acting dominion archivist of Canada, and by Ricardo J. Alfaro, 
former president of the Republic of Panama. George H. Ryden, archiv- 
ist of Delaware, was chairman of the Saturday morning session when 
papers were presented as follows: ‘‘The Scope and Functions of a State 
Archives Department,’’ by Margaret C. Norton, Illinois State Library; 
‘‘Federal Archives Outside the District of Columbia,’’ by Philip M. 
Hamer, National Archives; and ‘‘ Archival Progress in the Historical 
Records Survey,’’ by Luther H. Evans, Historical Records Survey. 


Aids to Education is a forty-odd page pamphlet prepared by the re- 
search section of the federal emergency administration of public works 
which explains with illustrations, maps, charts, and tables, as well as 
with textual description, what the federal public works administration 
has done for the nation’s schools through the erection of new edifices and 
the improvement of old buildings. 


Fox Miscellany, by Truman Michelson has been issued as Bulletin 114 
of the Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of American Ethnology. The 
bulletin contains ritualistic myths, some in both the Indian text and the 
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English translation and others in translation only, as well as explanatory 


notes and appendices concerning the mores and folkways of the Fox 
tribe. 


The secretary of the Smithsonian Institution has recently issued the 
fifty-third annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology for 1935- 
36, as submitted by M. W. Stirling, chief of the bureau. 


The Southern Historical Association is planning a joint session with 
the State Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina during 
the autumn season. The meeting will be held in Durham and Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina and the subject under discussion will probably be ‘‘The 
Tobacco Industry in North Carolina.’’ 

C. C. Crittenden, secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, addressed the annual meeting of the North Carolina Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution, at Raleigh, April 17, 1937, on the subject, 
‘*Common Sense and the American Revolution.’’ 

The first volume of inventories of the Historical Records Survey in 
North Carolina will appear shortly under the auspices of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission. 


The Ohio State legislature has provided for an appropriation of eigh- 
teen thousand dollars for a history of Ohio which is to be prepared under 
the direction of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society in 
commemoration of the establishment of civil government in the state. - 
The history will consist of six volumes, the various authors of which will 
work under the supervision of an editorial committee consisting of Har- 
low Lindley, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Carl 
Wittke, Oberlin College, and William T. Utter, Denison University. 


At the spring meeting of the Ohio Academy of History, Harold E. 
Davis of Hiram College was elected president and William D. Overman 
of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society was reélected 
secretary. Clarence P. Gould of Kenyon College extended a formal invi- 
tation to the group to hold its autumn meeting at Gambier. 


Oberlin College will celebrate on October 8 and 9, 1937 the centenary 
of the beginning of college education for women. Oberlin was the first 
college to admit women to full collegiate instruction on the same basis 
as men and in coeducational classes. This school was also the first college 
to give the degree of Bachelor of Arts to a woman. In connection with 
the centenary celebration the college has issued a work entitled Father 
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Shipherd’s Magna Charta: A Century of Coeducation in Oberlin Col- 
lege, by Frances J. Hosford. This volume will be reviewed in a future 
issue of the Review. 

‘‘The Beginning of College Education for Women and of Coeducation 
on the College Level,’’ is discussed by Robert S. Fletcher and Ernest H. 
Wilkins in the March, 1937 issue of the Bulletin of Oberlin College (New 
Series 343). In this fourteen page pamphlet the authors indicate October, 
1834 as the date of the opening of the Female Department at Oberlin 
and September, 1837 as the beginning of actual college education for 
women as well as of coeducation on the college level. 


A recent bulletin (no. XX VII) of the William L. Clements Library is 
entitled Michigan Through Three Centuries: A Guide to an Exhibition 
of Books, Maps, and Manuscripts in the William L. Clements Library. 


‘‘Indiana Imprints, 1804-49,’’ by Douglas C. MeMurtrie has been 
issued separately from the Indiana Historical Society Publications, XI, 
no. 5 and may be purchased for seventy-five cents. This pamphlet is a 
supplement to Mary Alden Walker’s Beginnings of Printing in the State 
of Indiana, published in 1934. 

The Indiana Historical Society has initiated a Prehistory Research 
Series which is to consist of occasional articles upon archaeology, an- 
thropology, and other phases of prehistory in Indiana and related fields. 
The first number, in press, is ‘‘Preliminary Notes on the Iroquoian Fam- 
ily,’’ by Paul W. Weer. 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety was held at Galesburg, Illinois, May 13-15, 1937. At the Thursday 
afternoon session James A. James, president of the society, was chairman ; 
the following papers were presented: ‘‘John Wentworth, His Contribu- 
tions to Chicago,’’ by Ann S. Windle; ‘‘Congregationalism and Presby- 
terianism as Reflected in Galesburg Church History,’’ by Herman Muel- 
der; ‘‘A New Source of Information for Historians,’’ by James Monag- 
han; and ‘‘The Russian Community of Chicago,’’ by Thomas R. Hall. 
J. L. Conger presided at the Thursday evening session when a paper 
was presented by L. W. Elder on ‘‘The Mississippi as an Artistic Sub- 
ject.’’ Theodore C. Blegen was chairman of the Friday afternoon session 
where papers were presented by Henrietta Memler on ‘‘ History’s Virgin 
Fields,’’ and by Trygve A. Rovelstad on ‘‘Impressions of Lorado Taft.’’ 
Dr. James presided at the annual dinner where Carl Sandburg gave an 
address on ‘‘The Inquiring Mind of Abraham Lincoln.’’ At the Satur- 
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day morning session O. Fritiof Ander presided and papers presented in- 
eluded: ‘‘A Codperative Program in Materials for Research,’’ by Luther 
H. Evans and ‘‘Symposium: The History of Chicago,’’ by Bessie L. 
Pierce, Joe L. Norris, Herbert Wiltsee, and Dorothy Culp. Herbert A. 
Kellar led the discussion at this meeting. 


The Abraham Lincoln Association Papers delivered before the mem- 
bers of the association at Springfield, Illinois on February 12, 1936 in- 
elude an introduction by Logan Hay, president of the association, ‘‘Lin- 
coln, the Constitution and Democracy,’’ by Andrew C. McLaughlin, pro- 
fessor emeritus, University of Chicago, and ‘‘A Philosopher Looks at 
Lincoln,’’ by T. V. Smith, professor of philosophy, University of Chicago. 

The May, 1937 Bulletin of the Abraham Lincoln Association is devoted 
to a timely analysis of Abraham Lincoln’s attitude toward the Dred Scott 
decision. The paper which is entitled ‘‘Lincoln and the United States 
Supreme Court,’’ was prepared by Paul M. Angle. 


Among recent acquisitions of the State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin are: two collections of record books of lumbering concerns operating 
extensively in the upper Wisconsin Valley at the end of the nineteenth 
century; the records of a cheese factory at Appleton; the minute books 
of a pioneer fire engine company and the account books of a grist mill 
in the same city; and a great mass of papers of a land company which 
operated in northern Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas. The origin- 
al minutes of the annual convention of the Wisconsin Congregational 
Conference from its first meeting in 1839 to 1861 have been added to the 
large collection of that church’s records already in possession of the so- 
ciety. Through the courtesy of Sister M. Clementine of Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois, the society has acquired the photostats of a num- 
ber of letters collected from various sources and dealing with the mis- 
sionary labors of Father Mazzuchelli in Wisconsin during the years 1831 
to 1839. Executive records of Wisconsin, amounting to 218 file boxes and 
176 volumes dating from 1836 to 1915, have been cleaned, arranged, and 
classified and are now available at the society for public use. 


Archaeological excavations are in progress in Interstate Park at St. 
Croix Falls, Wisconsin, where bones of the ancient bison have been found 
and with them some stone and native copper implements. This work is 
under the direction of the Wisconsin Conservation Commission, the Wis- 
consin Archaeological Society, and the anthropology department of the 
University of Wisconsin. The committee in charge of the work consists 
of E. F. Bean, state geologist, Charles E. Brown, director of the State 
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Historical Museum, Ned Hallister, Neal S. Harrington, George Wagner, 
and Ralph Linton. 

The folklore section of the Wisconsin federal writers project has recent- 
ly published a volume entitled Wisconsin Circus Lore. This contains a 
collection of Wisconsin circus stories selected from a larger number col- 
lected in the old early circus towns of Delavan, Evansville, Whitewater, 
Watertown, and Baraboo. The work has been done under the field super- 


vision of Mrs. Gregg Montgomery and the state supervision of Mrs. Dor- 
othy M. Brown. 


The Minnesota Historical Society held its fifteenth annual historic tour 
and summer convention, June 18 to 21, 1937, with sessions at Little Falls, 
Detroit Lakes, Roseau, and Bemidji. At Roseau the fiftieth anniversary 
of white settlement in Roseau County was celebrated with the people of 
the community and members of the county historical society. The tour 
included a boat trip on the Lake of the Woods to the Northwest Angle, 
with stops at the site of Fort St. Charles, built by La Vérendrye in 1732, 
and at American Point. 

Notable among recent accessions of the society is an extensive collection 
of the papers of Lynn Haines, who from 1916 to 1927 edited the Search- 
light on Congress, the monthly publication of the National Voters’ 
League. Included in the collection is material on the National War La- 
bor Board, on government expenditures, on the proposed reform of the 
Senate rules in 1925, and on Calvin Coolidge and Robert M. La Follette; 
minutes of the Democratic caucus of the House from 1911-13; and letters 
from Florence Allen, Louis D. Brandeis, Raymond B. Fosdick, Lynn 
Frazier, Kirby Page, Gifford Pinchot, Upton Sinclair, Alfred E. Smith, 
William Allen White, and many other prominent persons. 

During the past year the society, with the active interest and codpera- 
tion of members of the Lindbergh family, has built up a large and im- 
portant collection of the papers of Charles A. Lindbergh Sr., a Minne- 
sota representative in Congress from 1907-17, a leader in the Non-Partis- 
an League, and the author of several books on political and economic 
problems. 


The Kansas State Historical Society announces receipt of twelve 
volumes of records from the surveyor general’s office among numerous 
other items recently transferred to the society from offices of the Kansas 
state auditor and secretary of state. The accession includes copy books of 
outgoing letters of the surveyor general’s office and a letter record book 
listing the incoming and outgoing correspondence from 1854 to 1876, 
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giving subjects of the correspondence and ‘‘remarks.’’ One hundred and 
twenty-nine issues of Fort Scott newspapers dated from July 14, 1859, 
to October 18, 1862, have been added to the newspaper collection. Pre- 
vious to this time the society had only five issues of Fort Scott newspapers 
for the period. Names of the newspapers, all published by E. A. Smith, 
are: Fort Scott Democrat, Western Volunteer, and Bulletin. The thirty- 
eight volume diary of Dr. Elam Bartholomew, former curator of the 
mycological museum of Fort Hays Kansas State College, has been re- 
ceived. The books cover the period from 1871 to 1934. Copies of the let- 
ters of Thomas Ewing Jr. dated from 1857 to 1861, as preserved in let- 
ter press copy books owned by his son, are being prepared by the manu- 
script division for its collections. 


The message and papers of the chiefs and governors of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes of Indians are being copied as part of a works progress ad- 
ministration project in operation at the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Oklahoma City. The newspapers published in Indian Territory and the 
several manuscript depositories of the state are the chief sources of ma- 
terial. The compilation, when published, will show the problems faced by 
the Indian Nations and their relations with the federal government and 
will be of interest to those of the legal profession, to persons in the Indian 
service, to the Indians themselves, and to students of southwestern his- 
tory. The project is under the supervision of Dr. M. L. Wardell, professor 
of history at the University of Oklahoma, and Mr. Gaston L. Litton, pro- 
ject director. 


The University of Colorado history department has received as a gift 
the complete business records of the Golden Eagle Dry Goods Company 
of Denver. These records cover the period 1886 to 1936 and indicate the 
growth of a great pioneer merchandizing effort in the Rocky Mountain 
region. 


One of the latest historical publications to appear on the North Amer- 
ican continent is the British Columbia Historical Quarterly, the first 
number of which was published in January of this year. In this issue 
there were articles on ‘‘Early Shipping in Burrard Inlet: 1863-70,’’ by 
F. W. Howay, on ‘‘Gilbert Malcolm Sproat,’’ by T. A. Rickard, and on 
‘*Letters to Martha [Douglas],’’ by W. Kaye Lamb, and a document on 
‘*Peter Skene Ogden’s Notes on Western Caledonia,’’ edited by W. N. 
Sage. Articles in the April issue were: ‘‘ Early Days at Old Fort Lang- 
ley,’’ by Robie L. Reid; ‘‘Columbia River Chronicles,’’ by James Fitz- 
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simmons; and ‘‘ Early Settlement on Burrard Inlet,’’ by F. W. Howay. 
Muriel R. Cree supplied the introduction to the document in this issue 
which was entitled, ‘‘Three Simpson Letters: 1815-20.’’ Both issues have 
a section of notes and comments and a book review section entitled ‘‘The 
Northwest Bookshelf.’’ W. Kaye Lamb is the editor of the new publica- 
tion. 


The Writings and Speeches of Oliwer Cromwell, I, 1599-1649. By Wil- 
bur C. Abbott with the assistance of Catherine D. Crane. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1937. xxii + 759 pp. Illustrations and maps. 
$5.00.) This is the first volume of a projected set of four and covers 
Cromwell’s early life up to the death of Charles I. Professor Abbott has 
added a large amount of Cromwell material to that collected by Thomas 
Carlyle in the nineteenth century and by Mrs. Lomas in the early twen- 
tieth century. The present volume contains no index and no bibliography. 


Benjamin Franklin: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bib- 
liography, and Notes. Edited by Frank L. Mott and Chester E. Jorgen- 
son. American Writers Series. Edited by Harry H. Clark. (New York: 
American Book Company, 1937. elxxxviii + 544 pp. Frontispiece, chron- 
ological table, selected bibliography, and notes.) This unusual collection 
of Benjamin Franklin’s writings is well worth a place on the library 
shelf. Of special interest to the historian are Franklin’s economic views 
on such subjects as slavery, agrarianism, and free trade, as well as his 
political theories all of which are not only discussed in the voluminous in- 
troduction but are further illustrated in the various selections from his 
letters and other writings which form the body of this work. A useful se- 
lected and annotated bibliography of more than thirty pages follows the 
introduction; explanatory footnotes and citations amplify the selections 
proper. 


A Foreigner Looks at the TVA. By Odette Keun. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1937. vi + 89 pp. Illustrations. $1.25.) Dedi- 
cated to the country with ‘‘whom’’ she has ‘‘fallen in love,’’ this bril- 
liant French writer discusses in provocative style and with many super- 
latives the opportunities, industrial and agricultural, and the develop- 
ments in the social status of the inhabitants that are implicit in the work 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. The generation of electrical power is 
only part of the program for Madame Keun, who feels that the TVA sym- 
bolizes the spirit which will find a way out of the social-economic ills of the 
present day, for ‘‘it is the noblest, the most intelligent, and the best at- 
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tempt made in this country or in any other democratic country, to econ- 
omize, marshal and integrate actual assets of a region, plan its develop- 
ment and future, ameliorate its standards of living, establish it in a 
more enduring security, and render available to the people the benefits 
of the wealth of their district, and the results of science, discovery, in- 
vention, and disinterested forethought.’’ 

The illustrations would have been more accessible if they were scat- 
tered throughout the text and the story itself would be more readable if 
wider margins were used for the pages. 


RECENT ARTICLES CONCERNING THE SEABOARD, MmppLE ATLANTIC, AND 
SouTHERN SEcTIONS 


New England Quarterly — June: ‘‘New England and the Norsemen,’’ 
by Oscar J. Falnes, ‘‘ Emerson and Communism,’’ by John R. Flana- 
gan, and ‘‘A Yankee in the South,’’ pt. II, by Caroline S. Davies. 

North Carolina Historical Review — July: ‘‘Records in the Offices of 
Deeds in North Carolina,’’ by Dan Lacy, ‘‘ Early Development of 
Public Opinion against Southern Child Labor,’’ by Elizabeth H. 
Davidson, and ‘‘Letters from Major James Cole Mountflorence to 
Members of the Blount Family (William, John Gray, and Thomas) 
from on Shipboard, Spain, France, Switzerland, England, and Amer- 
ica, January 22, 1792-July 21, 1796,’’ ed. by Alice B. Keith. 

Georgia Historical Quarterly — June: ‘‘The Course of the South to Se- 
eession,’’ III, ‘‘The Virginia Dynasty,’’ by Ulrich B. Phillips, 
‘‘Creek-American Relations, 1782-90,’’ by Randolph C. Downes, 
‘‘Papers Relating to the Georgia-Florida Frontier, 1784-1800,’ doc. 
ed. and tr. by D. C. Corbitt, and ‘‘Some Confederate Letters: Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Tennessee,’’ contrib. with notes by Edmund C. 
Burnett. 

Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine —June: ‘‘The First Na- 
tional Republican Convention,’’ by Clarence E. Macartney, ‘‘The 
Charcoal Iron Furnace at Shadyside Station in Pittsburgh,’’ by 
Marcellin C. Adams, ‘‘Walter Forward in the Pennsylvania Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1837-38,’’ by Frank B. Sessa, ‘‘Merchants 
and Merchandising in Pittsburgh, 1759-1800,’’ by Howard C. Douds, 
and ‘‘ Western Pennsylvania in 1836,’’ doc. 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography — April: ‘‘The At- 
tack on the Judiciary in Pennsylvania, 1800-10,’’ by Elizabeth K. 
Henderson, ‘‘Some Unpublished Correspondence of John Adams 
and Richard Rush, 1811-22,’’ pt. III, ed. by J. H. Powell, ‘‘ Business 
in Philadelphia during the British Occupation,’’ by Willard 0. 
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Mishoff, ‘‘The End of the Penns’ Claim to Delaware: Some For- 
gotten Lawsuits,’’ by Richard 8S. Rodney, and ‘‘An Unpublished 
Washington Document from the Bouquet Papers,’’ ed. by E. Doug- 
las Branch. 

Register of Kentucky State Historical Society — July : ‘‘ Letters of Caleb 
Wallace to James Madison,’’ ed. by James A. Padgett, ‘‘ Dormant 
Rights to Membership in the Society of the Cincinnati in the State 
of Virginia,’’ by Lt.-Col. Edgar E. Hume, ‘‘ Dixie Seldon,’’ by Mrs. 
H. V. McChesney, ‘‘Kentucky Geography: An Historical Sketch — 
1909-37,’’ by Willard R. Jillson, and ‘‘Hopewell Presbyterian 
Church,’’ by Samuel M. Wilson. 


REcENT ARTICLES ON THE OLD NorTHWEST 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly — April: ‘‘Nation- 
ality Groups in Cleveland Politics,’’ by Wellington G. Fordyce, 
‘‘Duncan McArthur: The Military Phase,’’ by Clarence H. Cramer, 
‘‘John Sherman and the Silver Drive of 1877-78: The Origins of 
the Gigantic Subsidy,’’ by Jeannette P. Nichols, ‘‘John Carey, an 
Ohio Pioneer,’’ by Muriel Kinney, and ‘‘ Construction of the Wabash 
and Erie Canal,’’ by Lee Newcomer. 

Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society — April: ‘‘In Defense 
of Mrs. Lincoln,’’ by C. C. Ritze, ‘‘The Journal of Charles Ballance 
of Peoria,’’ ed. by Ernest E. East, ‘‘Transportation in the Develop- 
ment of Joliet and Will County,’’ by Fayette B. Shaw, and ‘‘ Letters 
from Two Wars,’’ ed. by Barbara Burr. 

Wisconsin Magazine of History — June: ‘‘The ‘United Front’ Popu- 
lists,’? by J. Martin Klotsche, ‘‘Getting Down to Cases,’’ by J. V. 
Stevens, ‘‘Reminiscences of Nine Decades,’’ by Burr W. Jones, 
‘‘Sample Letters of Immigrants,’’ doc., and ‘‘High Society in 
Pioneer Wisconsin,’’ by Joseph Schafer. 


REcENT ARTICLES ON THE WEST AND SOUTHWEST 


Nebraska History Magazine — July-September, 1936: ‘‘Omaha: Fron- 
tier Depot and Prodigy of Council Bluffs,’’ by Walker D. Wyman, 
‘*Letters Home, 1850 and 1859,”’ doc., ‘‘ Biographical Sketch of Ed- 
ward Creighton,’’ by Alfred Sorenson, ‘‘Irish Pioneers of Nebras- 
ka,’’ by Ralph G. Coad, ‘‘Omaha Central High School, Reminiscenc- 
es,’’ by I. F., ‘‘How I Came to Go into Newspaper Work,”’ by Vic- 
tor Rosewater, ‘‘ Original Stockholders of the Omaha Bee,’’ ‘‘ Gilbert 
M. Hitcheock,’’ by Walter Christensen, and ‘‘Reminiscences of 
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Early Omaha,’’ extracts from series in Omaha Excelsior, September 
30, 1916, by Clement Chase. 


Mid-America — July: ‘‘An Appraisal of Shelburne’s Western Policy,’’ 


by Charles Metzger, ‘‘Osage Mission, A Factor in the Making of 
Kansas,’’ by Sister Mary Paul Fitzgerald, and ‘‘La Salle, 1669-73,’’ 
by Jean Delanglez. 


Kansas Historical Quarterly — February : ‘‘ Kansas City, Mo., A Famous 


Freighter Capital,’’ by Walker D. Wyman, ‘‘Ferries in Kansas’’: 
pt. XII—‘‘Marmaton River,’’ pt. XIII—‘‘Wakarusa Creek,’’ 
pt. XIV —‘‘Turkey Creek,’’ by George A. Root, ‘‘The Emigrant 
Aid Company in the Kansas Conflict,’’ by Samuel A. Johnson, ‘‘ An 
Old Play on John Brown,’’ doc., and ‘‘ Exploring the Solomon River 
Valley in 1869: From the Journal of Robert McBratney,’’ ed. by 
Martha B. Caldwell. 


Louisiana Historical Quarterly — April: ‘‘The Marquis de Maison 


Rouge, The Baron de Bastrop, and Colonel Abraham Morhouse — 
Three Ouachita Valley Soldiers of Fortune. The Maison Rouge and 
Bastrop Spanish Land ‘Grants,’’’ by Jennie O’K. Mitchell and 
Robert D. Calhoun, ‘‘Don Juan Filhiol and the Founding of Fort 
Miro, the Modern Monroe, Louisiana,’’ by J. Fair Hardin, and 
‘*Records of the Superior Council of Louisiana,’’ LX XI, by Heloise 
H. Cruzat. 


Recent ARTICLES CONCERNING THE TRANS-MississipPI WEST 


Palimpsest — May: ‘‘The Hutchinson Singers,’’ by Philip D. Jordan 


and ‘‘Rivalry Among the River Towns,’’ by Marie Haefner. 

June: ‘‘Nincompoopiana,’’ by Hubert H. Hoeltje. 

July : ‘‘Bywater Odyssey,’’ by Archimedes Bywater, ‘‘ An Invita- 
tion to Immigrants,’’ by A. R. Fulton, and ‘‘Iowa Anecdote,’’ by 
John E. Briggs. 


Iowa Journal of History and Politics — July: ‘‘ A Decade of Iowa Cen- 


tennials, 1938-1947,’’ by Ruth A. Gallaher and ‘‘ Directory of Iowa 
Territorial Officials,’’ by J. C. Cunningham. 


Minnesota History — June: ‘‘The University of Minnesota’s First Doctor 


of Philosophy: Diary of Charles B. Elliott,’’ ed. by Charles W. El- 
liott, ‘‘Captain Marryat at Old St. Peter’s,’’ by John T. Flanagan, 
‘When Logs and Lumber Ruled Stillwater,’’ by Agnes M. Larson, 
‘‘Veritas Caput: Itasca,’’ by William J. Petersen, ‘‘The Numerals 
on the Kensington Rune Stone,’’ by John M. Armstrong, and ‘‘The 
Climax Fire Steel,’’ by Hjalmar R. Holand. 
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ReEcENT ARTICLES CONCERNING THE Paciric Coast 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly — April: ‘‘The Pioneer Theater in Wash- 
ington,’’ by Bernard Berelson and Howard F. Grant, ‘‘ Early Agri- 
cultural Settlements in Southern Idaho,’’ by Leslie L. Sudweeks, 
and ‘‘Survey of Seattle Church Archives,’’ ed. by Mary Avery. 

Oregon Historical Quarterly — June: ‘‘From the Missouri to the Co- 
lumbia, 1841,’’ by Harvey E. Tobie, ‘‘Wreck of a Japanese Junk, 
1834,’’ comp. by Grace P. Morris, ‘‘Letters of Charles Stevens,’’ 
pt. V, ed. by E. Ruth Rockwood, ‘‘A Brief History of Oregon’s In- 
come Tax,’’ by Willis C. Warren, ‘‘The Coming of the White Wo- 
men, 1836,’’ pt. V, by T. C. Elliott, and ‘‘Oregonians in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography,’’ by R. C. Clark. 

Pacific Historical Review — June: ‘‘The Southern Pacific Railroad and 
Settlement in Southern California,’’ by Edna M. Parker, ‘‘The Ar- 
ticles of Confederation: A Re-interpretation,’’ by Merrill Jensen, 
‘Southwest from Salt Lake in 1849,’’ by John W. Caughey, and 
‘‘The Jacob Y. Stover Narrative,’’ doc., ed. by John W. Caughey. 

California Historical Society Quarterly — June: ‘‘Mariano Guadalupe 
Vallejo and Sonoma— A Biography and a History,’’ by George 
Tays, ‘‘ William Alexander Trubody and the Overland Pioneers of 
1847,’’ by Charles L. Camp, ‘‘A Chapter in the Life of Thomas 
Oliver Larkin, Larkin’s ‘Itinerary,’ ’’ concluded, by Robert J. Park- 
er, ‘‘Working for Wells Fargo — 1860-63. Letters of Charles T. 
Blake,’’ conclusion, ed. by Anson S. Blake, and ‘‘ Continuation of the 
Annals of San Francisco,’’ comp. by Dorothy H. Huggins. 


Recent ARTICLES OF GENERAL SCOPE 


Agricultural History — April: ‘‘The Finnish Farmers in America,’’ by 
Horace H. Russell, ‘‘Some Crucial Years of the General Land Office, 
1875-90,’’ by Harold H. Dunham, and ‘‘The Desert Land Act in 
Operation, 1877-91,’’ by John T. Ganoe. 

Canadian Historical Review — June: ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt and the Alas- 
ka Boundary Settlement,’’ and ‘‘Nova Scotian Trade during the 
War of 1812,’’ by Walter R. Copp. 


The tedious task of doing research in newspaper files has been made 
less difficult for historical scholars with the recent appearance of a union 
list of the files of American newspapers available in the United States 
and Canada for the period 1821-1936. This one volume work, which in- 
cludes 791 pages, is published by the H. W. Wilson Company and edited by 
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Winifred Gregory. It supplements Clarence S. Brigham’s ‘‘ Bibliography 
of American Newspapers, 1690-1820,’’ which appeared in the Proceed- 
ings of the American Antiquarian Society during the years 1913-28. The 
present work, which was financed by the Rockefeller Foundation and was 
supervised by James T. Gerould, Harry M. Lydenberg, and Henry S&S. 
Parsons, lists, according to geographic arrangement by places of pub- 
lication, the files of newspapers in libraries as well as known collections 
in county court houses, newspaper offices, and private places. The addi- 
tion of a title index would have been a useful tool for the searcher. 


Southern Treasury of Life and Itterature. Selected by Stark Young. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. xviii + 742 pp. $1.48.) This 
anthology of more than two hundred selections representing over one 
hundred and twenty different authors includes literary samples from 
the eighteenth century down to the present day. There are excerpts of 
the writings of southerners on topics both southern and non-southern as 
well as subjects concerning the South by foreign travelers. The collection 
varies from such bits as Francis Scott Keys’s ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’ 
to an essay on Beethoven by Henry L. Mencken. Songs, ballads, poems, 
playlets, short stories, speeches, essays, and even letters are offered in this 


‘*treasury’’ of both the old and the new South as arranged by the author 
of So Red the Rose. 


Memories of Joseph Henry Gest, Gentleman, Schoiar, Administrator, 
and Artist. Collected by Elizabeth R. Kellogg. (Cincinnati: The Byway . 
Press, 1937. 37 pp. Frontispiece.) A combination sketch and tribute is 
this brochure concerning the life history of a man who for nearly half 
a century ‘‘ guided the destinies of art in Cincinnati’’ through his work 
in the Cincinnati Museum, the Art Academy of Cincinnati, and the Rook- 
wood Pottery. Miss Kellogg takes no credit for herself for preparing this 
sketch but explains that it ‘‘has been contributed by too many persons 
to name in so small a, book.’’ A reprint from the records of Harvard Col- 
lege, class of 1880, and a memorial of the Woman’s Art Club of Cincin- 
nati complete this tiny volume which is an example of art in the form of 
typography and binding. 


The State Government of Indiana. By Pressly 8. Sykes. (Blooming- 
ton: Principia Press, 1937. 120 pp. Illustrations and bibliography.) This 
short monograph is the first in a series on governmental organization and 
administration in Indiana. Intended as a supplement to any general text 
on Indiana state government it is largely factual in nature. There are 
chapters on the state constitution ; voters, political parties, and elections; 
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the general assembly; the executive department; state administrative 
services; state finance; and the judicial system. A selected bibliography 
follows the textual matter but the index is inadequate and in one instance 
fails to indicate the page for a listed item. 


A Check List of Manuscripts in the Edward E. Ayer Collection in the 
Newberry Inbrary. Compiled by Ruth L. Butler. (Chicago: The New- 
berry Library. viii + 295 pp. $5.00.) This check list is an attempt to 
acquaint a greater number of scholars with the manuscript resources of 
the Ayer collection. The volume is arranged under the following head- 
ings: (1) North America, covering all historical and geographical ma- 
terial concerning the North American continent except the Spanish set- 
tlements; (2) Spanish America, which includes all Spanish history of 
North, Middle, and South America within the colonial period; (3) the 
Philippine Islands; (4) the Hawaiian Islands; and (5) Linguistics, 
which includes Indian, Philippine and Hawaiian languages. 


The Life and Adventures of George Nidever, 1802-1883. Edited by 
William H. Ellison. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1937. 
xi + 128 pp. Notes, bibliography, and illustrations. $2.00.) These are the 
recollections of the life and adventures of a frontiersman as dictated by 
him at the age of seventy-six to Edward F. Murray an assistant of Hu- 
bert H. Bancroft. Born in East Tennessee George Nidever was taken at 
the age of five by his family to Buncombe County, North Carolina, and 
from there nine years later he went to the Moreau River in Missouri. 
Four years after this move he set out with a party for Arkansas where 
he settled at Fort Smith. Joining a group of hunters he went up the 
north fork of the Canadian and Arkansas rivers through the Cross Tim- 
bers into the mountains and finally made his way down into New Mexico 
to Arroyo Seco and San Fernando de Taos. Encountering many diffi- 
culties and diminishing numbers the remnants of the band including 
Nidever joined in 1883 the section of Benneville’s company under Cap- 
tain Joseph R. Walker and made the famous trip into California across 
the upper Sierra Nevada. Nidever continued to engage in spectacular 
experiences in California until 1860. From then until his death in 1883 
he lived quietly in Santa Barbara. In addition to its human interest the 
book throws further light on the struggle of the western pioneer with the 
natives and with nature, and offers a contribution to the history of Cali- 
fornia for that period. 


Welfare Activities of Federal, State, and Local Governments in Cali- 
fornia, 1850-1934. By Frances Cahn and Valeska Bary. Publications of 
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the Bureau of Public Administration, University of California. (Berk- 
eley: University of California Press, 1936. xxiv + 422 pp. List of tables. 
$3.50.) This chronological record tells, under seven subject headings, the 
history of the commencement, growth, and stages of development of wel- 
fare activities in California, showing clearly the changes which produced 
a progressively closer codrdination of activities among federal, state, and 
local agencies. The book should prove of interest to students in the social 
sciences as well as to welfare workers. 


Recent projects, promotions, appointments, leaves, honors, and retire- 
ments among the academic guild include the following: W. Edwin Hemp- 
hill has been appointed acting assistant professor of history at David- 
son College; Louis K. Koontz of the University of California, Los An- 
geles, will be visiting professor in colonial history at William and Mary 
College during the first semester; J. Huntley Dupre of Ohio State Uni- 
versity has accepted an appointment as associate professor of history 
at the University of Kentucky; Charles M. Knapp of the University of 
Kentucky will be on leave during the first semester; Roy F. Nichols of 
the University of Pennsylvania will be on leave for the second semester ; 
Leonidas Dodson of the University of Pennsylvania has been promoted 
to assistant professor; Carl Wittke of Ohio State University has become 
professor of history and dean of Oberlin College; Marcus W. Jernegan, 
although officially retired from active duty at the University of Chicago, 
will give courses in American colonial history during 1937-38; Charles 
F. Mullett of the University of Missouri has been awarded a fel- . 
lowship at the Huntington Library for the year 1937-38 to carry on in- 
vestigations in the inter-relation of religion and politics in seventeenth 
and eighteenth century England; E. M. Violette will be on leave from 
Louisiana State University during 1937-38 and will spend the interval 
abroad, chiefly in England; Lynn M. Case of Rice Institute will teach 
at Louisiana State University during Professor Violette’s absence; Felix 
J. Vondracek has been promoted to associate professor at the University 
of North Dakota; James G. Allen of the University of Colorado has been 
promoted to assistant professor ; Charles Gates of the University of Min- 
nesota has accepted an appointment at the University of Washington; 
Carlos E. Castafieda, Latin-American librarian of the University of 
Texas, taught at the University of New Mexico, summer session ; Dorothy 
Woodward has been promoted to assistant professor at the University 
of New Mexico; Marion Dargan of the University of New Mexico spent 
the summer in Washington, D. C. and Boston, doing research on New 
Mexico’s struggle for statehood; an honorary degree of doctor of laws 
was conferred upon Herbert E. Bolton of the University of California 
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by the University of New Mexico; Payson J. Treat of Stanford Universi- 
ty will be on leave during the fall quarter of 1937 and will spend the 
period in Washington, D. C.; Roland D. Hussey of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, will be on leave during the second semester to 
make field investigations and archival studies in countries around the 
Caribbean; Erik McK. Ericksson of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has been promoted to a professorship. 
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